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Are Newspapers Playing Crime too Heavily ? 


Read the story on page 9 for the opinions of Erie Hopwood (one of the last interviews 
he gave out before his death on March 18) and three famous psychiatrists. 
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“Protect the Community 


by Publishing the Story” 


Editors Sympathize With John Goodman’s Family But Would Print the Facts 
By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


SJOHN GOODMAN stepped out one night 
| and got himself into a peck of trouble. 
He took a notorious woman to a road- 
house, where both of them became intoxi- 
sated. On the way back he drove ker- 
slam into a telephone pole, wrecked his car, and in- 
jured himself and his companion. 




















A policeman saw 


of their statements appeared in the February QuIL... 
Most of them voted to run the story. Goodman, they 
said, had let himself become a public menace; he must 
pay the penalty. 
discriminate 


Furthermore, a newspaper mustn't 
Goodman’s prominence ought not give 
him privileges that a Nobody couldn’t have. 
about the family, of course, but John Goodman, not 


Too bad 





the accident. 


The next morning, in the city hospital, Goodman 
He remembered that he was 


came to with a start. 
well and favorably known, 
that he was chairman of the 
local charities and a trusted 
publie official, that his wife 
and his two children would 
be prostrated if the 
came out. 

Of course, he tried to sup- 
press the story. He per- 
suaded the police to drop all 
But when he called 
the editor of the local news- 
paper, well— 


facts 


charges. 


It’s up to you. We'll as- 
sume that you are sitting at 
the editor’s desk. You may 
print or kill the story. 

Read the full details of the 
John Goodman Then 
decide whether or not you 
would publish them. 

There are two sides, cer- 
THe Qui. tried the 
story on a score of newspaper 
and magazine men. A dozen 


case. 


tainly. 


the editor, should worry about that. 











Here Are the Facts 


The popular John Goodman, prominent 
socially and chairman of the local associated 
charities, crashes into a _ telephone pole, 
wrecks his car, and injures himself and his 
woman companion. A policeman sees the ac 
cident, calls the ambulance, and has the two 
taken to receiving hospital before they are 
identified by onlookers. There your reporter 
learns the following facts: 

That the woman in the accident is not Mr. 
Goodman’s wife, but a notorious character; 
that both Mr. Goodman and the woman were 
under the influence of liquor; that Goodman 
was taking her home from a roadhouse party 
and was speeding when the accident occurred. 
Both will probably be discharged from the 
hospital this morning, and the police are will 
ing to overlook the accident and prefer no 
charges. 

Here’s a ‘‘ good story.’’ The man is prom 
inent, the woman notorious. The newspaper 
runs no risk in publishing the story because 
the facts are a matter of police record. But 
Goodman has a wife, a daughter at boarding 
school, and a son at college. The publication 
of the story will wreck their faith in him, 
eause them many years of unhappiness, and 
destroy his own influence for good in the 
community. 








The public must 


be warned and protected. 


‘*Right,’’ agree the no less distinguished editors 


who would suppress the 
**By all means pro 
tect the public. But this 


wise affects the 


story. 


case In ho 
publie’s interest. To broad- 
cast its sorry details would be 
to destroy John Goodman’s 
usefulness, to blast the happi 


And the 
public would be no better off 


ness of his family. 


than before.’’ 

‘*Play the story conserva- 
tively, unsensationally,’’ urge 
the editors who would pub 
lish it. 

‘‘Any use of the story 
would be sensational in its 
effect,’’ assert the editors who 
‘*There’s 


And 


would leave it out. 
no excuse for using it 
so the battle rages. 
If honors were even, in the 
QUILL, 
not so in this article. 


February they are 


Late 
outlying pre- 


returns from 
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cincts have turned the seales against Goodman. By 
a vote of seven to three, the story will be published. 

‘‘We would use the story about John Goodman,”’ 
begins the characteristically vigorous statement from 
Ex-Governor Henry J. Allen, publisher of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Beacon. Mr. Allen continues: 


‘*John Goodman was violating two laws which a promi- 
nent and popular social leader ought not to violate. He 
was drunk and driving a car. We wouldn’t make it a sen- 
sation. We wouldn’t lay undue emphasis upon John Good- 
man’s prominent popularity or upon the notorious character 
of the woman. We’d write the story ‘down’ rather than 
‘up’ but we’d give all the facts, leaving the reader to 
draw the conclusions. 

‘‘The circumstance that he had a good wife and a daugh 
ter who would be humiliated by the disclosures would make 
us unhappy and would lay a great strain upon our sympathy. 
The fact that Goodman is a large user of advertising space 
‘would make us still more unhappy, if possible, because it 
would probably mean that Goodman would stop his adver- 
tising, at least for a time. 

‘*We have to have an occasional instance of this kind and 
we always try to explain to the unhappy victim of his own 
indiseretion that you do not keep a story away from the pub- 
lic by keeping it out of the newspaper. The victim is very 
fortunate if he can get the story of the facts told by a sane 
newspaper which will not overplay it, or emphasize its sen- 
sational details. 

‘*T wish men prominently placed in the community would 
quit leading double lives. I hate to see these episodes turn 
up in print. I’d rather leave them out of the paper when 
they do turn up. Nevertheless, if a daily newspaper is to be 
the honest record of the day’s events, then it must print the 
record in its faithful outlines. 

‘*If Goodman had kept his case out of the policeman’s 
hands, there would be some prospect of keeping it out of the 
news column. Our dead line is that when a man has been 
arrested, his case becomes news. It sometimes becomes news 
whether he has been arrested or not. 

‘*Tt may seem like drastic policy but several things make 
it necessary, not the least of which is that if a newspaper 
makes a practice of suppressing unpleasant incidents of this 
kind because of the prominence of the victim, it would soon 
lose its leadership and destroy all that it hopes to accomplish 
as an influence in the community.’’ 


If John Goodman would call Henry Allen hard- 
hearted, let him not look for sympathy to H. Z. 
Mitchell, editor of the Bemidji (Minnesota) Daily 
Pioneer. Mr. Mitchell writes: 


‘*Experience has taught us that more especially in the 
smaller communities where absolute suppression of news is 
impossible, the omission of a police court case, especially 
where prominent people are involved, is poor policy for the 
paper. It opens the way to competition, gives rise to sus- 
picion of outside control and causes considerable comment 
that does not reflect to the credit of the paper. 

‘*We would deeply regret the shattered faith of the wife, 
daughter and son. We would endeavor editorially to point 
out that no individual should be judged by his weak 
moments. We would frankly admit, however, that Mr. Good- 
man’s usefulness to the community had been seriously im- 
paired, because his sincerity might well be questioned. 
Possibly his charitable work had been for effect only. Pos- 
sibly his advice to the wayward had been hypocritical, in 
which case, no matter how sound, was it the best? We re- 
call only recently the case of Kresge, the store magnate, 
who, we are informed by the papers, on the same day that 
he gave $500,000 to the W. C. T. U., had a store window full 
of cocktail shakers, wine glasses and other accessories that 
indicated that the money given for the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment had been secured through a violation 
of it. His sincerity might well be questioned.’’ 
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You couldn’t suppress such a story, in the opinion 
of Byron Christian, unless you believed that wealth 
should be protected and poverty exposed. Christian 
is a teacher of journalism at the University of Wash- 
ington. He summarizes his views as follows: 


‘‘If this story is to be suppressed, where is the newspaper 
to draw the line on what it should and should not print? If 
favors are to be extended to one man, should they not be 
extended likewise to all others? In practically any metro- 
politan newspaper, dozens of stories can be found every day 
that tend to injure innocent persons, particularly stories cen- 
tering around law violations and more serious crimes. 

‘‘In other words, why should John Goodman be protected 
any more than John Doe, who is not prominent? If Doe 
were the victim of the same set of circumstances, would he 
not lose the respect of his family as well? 

‘‘That brings up another question. Doe, undoubtedly, 
would have been prosecuted. Should our police system work 
in favor of the man in high position? If it does, should the 
newspaper slavishly follow that system? 

‘*This is a crime against the morals and well-being of the 
community. Many a newspaper has waged a campaign 
against the drunken driver. In such a case, every violation 
of this kind is played up. Should Goodman escape? 

‘*There is a question of how this should be played. 
Goodman is a big man, and he is news—better news than 
John Doe. Yet, there is no reason why the paper should 
make him a particular target. A good reporter could handle 
this story without bias, and while the very facts carry a 
sting, delicate handling could eliminate a great deal of that 
sting. 

‘*T can’t help but feel that the public should know about 
this, and I don’t know but what the whole family should as 
well. Perhaps, there will even be some benefit for all con 
cerned, including Goodman, who might well learn a lesson. 

‘*T know right well that a newspaper would hesitate to 
hurt an advertiser, but I feel that the advertiser has as 
much to gain from reaching the readers of the paper as the 
paper has to gain from his good will. Many a paper has 
sacrificed an advertising contract because of a story, and I 
admire that kind of a paper. But I’m not in the publishing 
business, which makes a difference. 

‘*No, I don’t believe this is a case where the question of 
news suppression enters. I ean think of cases where it is a 
serious problem, but if it is a paper’s policy to print all the 
news, this story should run—a fair and impartial account.’’ 


The gentlemen of the opposition are getting rest- 
less, so we’ll hear a word from them. 

W. Y. Morgan, another eminent Kansas editor, who 
is president of both the Hutchinson News and the 
Hutchinson Herald, thinks ‘‘such stories are not good 
news.’’ Therefore, ‘‘I would not use the story.’’ He 
adds, sympathetically, ‘‘I am sorry that Mr. Good- 
man and his friend ran into the telephone pole!’’ 

Howard P. Jones, editor of the Mount Clemens 
(Michigan) Monitor would chance the familiar 
charge that somebody’s money had ‘‘hushed up’’ the 
newspaper, and would deposit the story in the waste 
basket. He quarrels, he says, with the idea of some 
editors that ‘‘We’ll print anything that God will let 
happen.’’ He believes that on the whole the reac- 
tion of the community to this story would be the 
wrong sort. 

The familiar ‘‘first offense’’ consideration would 
weigh heavily with Walter P. McGuire, editor and 
publisher of the Lapeer County Press (Michigan). 
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If Goodman had always behaved himself heretofore, 
MeGuire would deal with him, in this instance, 
uniquely. 


‘*1’d have the reporter write the story as he thinks it 
should be written, and then not publish it. Instead I’d 
see or have somebody see Mr. Goodman and let him read the 
story, first telling him that because it was his first offense, 
because of his family, because of his good works and be- 
cause we should like to see them continued without im- 
pediment, this is the story we are not going to publish. Of 
course I’d make sure that Goodman understood our idea of 
the duty of a newspaper to its public, and that he felt cer- 
tain, after the interview, that another offense cannot be 
kept out; also that it is his duty, not ours, to protect his 
family and the Associated Charities, as well as his own 
reputation. 

‘‘Then, in order that the 
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consideration for the innocent such stories were sup- 
pressed. How many John Goodmans who tread the 
strait and narrow path would be encouraged to ‘step 
out’ if they were relieved of the fear of resultant pub- 
licity? Fear of the devil and of the newspaper press 
is a wholesome restraint. 

‘*T sympathize with those who daily bear burdens 
of shame and disgrace for which they are in no wise 
responsible. But I do not believe that society can af- 
ford to overlook the misdeeds of the wayward because 
of their connections. 

‘*Your question refers to 
Goodman’s ‘influence for 





Associated Charities (being a 
quasi-public institution) and 
the whole cause of charities 
in the community might be 
protected against any future 


John Goodman Is Famous! | 


| good in the community.’ 
Can an arrant hypocrite 
exercise a lasting influence 


action, as to Goodman, by the 
governing board, and also to 
guard against criticism of the 
paper for suppression should 
the board and the cause of 
charities suffer by Goodman’s 
later misdeeds, 1’d show the 
story to some member of the 
board, telling him why I was 
doing it and why I was sup- 
pressing the story. This would 
not be the course, nor would I 
deem it a newspaper’s duty, 
if the organization were a 
private one. 

‘‘Tf a previous Goodman 
scandal had been suppressed, 
and Goodman knew it and the 
reasons for it (reasons similar 
to those stated) I’d publish 
the story. But on account of 
the family and the character 
and work of the organization 
of which he was the head, I’d 
not play it up; I’d make it 
brief and be sure that it was 
entirely accurate so that no- 
body in the community would 
gain any misconception of 
Goodman’s character and hab- 
its; and at the same time I’d 
guard against any form of 
statement that would be un- 
necessarily cruel to the fam- 


Paul Bellamy, managing editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, wrote the following letter to Sigma 
Delta Chi headquarters : 

‘*Would you be so kind as to mail me a copy of 
the recent issue of your publication which con 
tained a symposium on the question of whether a 
newspaper ought to publish a story involving an 
automobile accident in which the civic leader of a 
town was injured together with a notorious woman 
whom he had taken out for a party? If there is 
any cost I shall, of course, be glad to pay it. 

‘‘T have accepted an assignment to stage a de 
bate on this question before the next convention 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors at 
Washington, D. C., in April. Walter M. Harrison, 
managing editor of the Daily Oklahoman, will argue 
that the story should not be printed and I will 
argue that it should. So it looks as if your publica 
tion had started something.’’ 


And from Walter M. Harrison, managing editor 
of the Daily Oklahoman, who will oppose Paul 
Bellamy in the debate: 

‘*T understand that in a recent number of your 
journal you published a symposium of an issue that 
is to be brought up at the next meeting of the As 
sociation of Newspaper Editors on what considera 
tions would influence you in publishing, or not pub 
lishing, a story of an influential citizen that would 
ruin both the man and his family. I should like 
very much to have a copy of this issue.’’ 




















for good? Can he always 
coneeal his real character? 
Is not his exposure a pub- 
lic benefaction?”’ 

Vernon MeKenzie, dean 
of the school of journalism 
at the University of Wash- 
ington, believes that all the 
arguments are on the side 
of publication of the story. 
Just how he would handle 
it, he goes on, would de 
pend upon the policy of 
the newspaper he was run 
ning, 

‘‘Tf IT were running a con 
servative sheet I would handle 
the story in a rather reticent 
way, letting the facets speak 
entirely for themselves. If |] 
were handling a more popular 
and more jazzed type of paper 
I would splash it all over the 
front page. Then—and I think 


more important even than 
this—I would play up a fol 


fig. *? 

The family. It wasn’t their fault. They should 
be protected insofar as protection is possible. This 
note runs through all the opinions, though as W. S. 
Gilmore, managing editor of the Detroit News, 
succinctly puts it, ‘‘The paper cannot be expected to 
show more consideration for them than their own hus- 
band and father had; and if he had had any he 
wouldn’t have been on the joy-ride.’’ 

‘‘Tt is represented in the statement of the hypo- 
thetical case,’’ writes the editor of the Philadelphia 
Record, Melville F. Ferguson, ‘‘that the publication 
of the story will react upon a subject’s innocent con- 
nections. This is true of the publication of news of 
various crimes. Even murderers sometimes have 
trusting wives and children. Suppose that out of 


low-up story belaboring the 
chief of police and the whole department for endeavoring to 
suppress the story. The Goodman story is one single story, 
based on a single happening. The follow-up on the police 
department would be one of those general stories attacking 
a pernicious system, 

‘*Theoretically, of course, any editor who values his in 
dependence and his ethical considerations, must pay no atten 
tion to the fact whether a man is John Jones, clerk, living in 
a boarding house, no influence, not many friends, and no 
dependents; or whether he is John Goodman, with all the 
connections and influence that you give him in your hypo 
thetical question. 

‘*Practically, almost any newspaper editor knows what 
he would have to do if he were on the desk and had not full 
control of policy, and the advertising manager or the owner 
asked him to suppress or ‘play down’ the story. As a mat 
ter of fact, each one of us can probably think of instances 
where the advertising manager and owner wouldn’t ask 
they’d tell!’’ 


Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and president of the American Society of 
(Continued on page 14) 











‘Bagging Literary Game in Europe 


By VERNON McKENZIE 


Now Dean of Journalism at the University of Washington, Who Did Business With Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Michael Arlen, Ibanez, John Buchan, Robert Hichens, and 
Others, While Scouting for the Hearst Magazines 


—— IN English doctor leaned over my bed one 
afternoon about a year ago and quizzed 
me on a whole lot of personal details: 





age, nationality, weight, period of first 
symptoms of illness and finally— 

‘*What do you do?’’ 
‘‘T am a seout,’’ I replied, rather wanly and 
groggily. 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*A scout—seout,’’ I vouehsafed, though with very 
little more energy. 

**And what does a scout do, pray?’’ 

I didn’t have the strength to enlighten him then so 
[ let him go away wondering if I spent my life follow- 
ing the trails of the redskins—which is an employ- 
ment many educated Englishmen believe common in 
America. The following morning; when my tempera- 
ture dropped to 102.3, I felt a little more amiable and 
tried to enlarge on some of my rather peculiar duties. 
Since my return to the United States, many of my 
friends have been equally obfuseated. 

And now, cometh the editor of Ye Quille! 
here goes— 

Toward the end of March, 1926, I landed in New 
York from Toronto, Canada, where I had been editing 
a magazine for some years. I reported for duty on 
a Monday at the offices of the International Magazine 
Company of New York. Thursday I found myself 
en route for Europe, with a roving commission—head- 
quarters in London—to seout for fiction and non-fie- 
tion features for the Hearst group of magazines, which 
includes chiefly Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper’s Bazar, McClure’s, Smart Set, and the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. My duties were to make 
contacts with the established writers and to search 
for the unknowns. 

[ had a wonderful thirteen months of it. 

Five or six years ago Ray Long, now president of 
the International Magazine Company, broke new 
ground when he established in London an office with 
a resident editor—or seout—for his group of period- 
icals. The first mam in charge of this office was that 
popular and beloved ‘‘Spike’’ Hunt, former well- 
known war correspondent. He stayed two or three 
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years and was succeeded by W. C. Lengel, now editor 
of Smart Set. 

The whole of Great Britain, of Europe in fact, and 
a fringe of North Africa, were open to me. I was to 
roam over this territory in search of suitable fact and 
fiction features. 


DECIDED to start the work just as I would a 

reportorial assignment. I compiled a list of the 
leading writers whom I wanted to meet, including all 
those with whom the Hearst magazines had contracts. 
As I recall now, there were a little more than one hun- 
dred names on the list and, with the exception of four, 
I managed to meet, more or less informally, all those 
with whom I particularly wanted to become ac- 
quainted. 


At that time, particularly, Cosmopolitan was look- 
ing for personal experience articles, of the more dig- 
nified and authentic type. There were several rules 
governing the type of article desired. In the first 
place the articles must be interesting and different. 
Secondly, they must be true. Finally, they must be 
signed by the real name of the man or woman writing 
them, and usually illustrated by a striking full-page 
photograph. 

One of the first English writers to call at my office 
was Marjorie Bowen, who startled the literary world 
some years ago by writing, at the age of 17, the 
‘*Viper of Milan.’’ I asked Miss Bowen if she would 
write an article dealing with some interesting phase of 
her own life, for Cosmopolitan. She was very English 
about this and therefore very reticent. 

“‘T am not going to turn myself inside out for the 
benefit of the American public,’ persisted Miss 
Bowen. 

“‘But why not?’’ I interposed. ‘‘You have had 
some extraordinarily interesting experiences and the 
frank telling of these will not only be interesting but 
illuminating and of considerable practical guidance to 
others who ean perhaps see in your stories a reflection 
of some of their own experiences.”’ 

**But what can I write about? I don’t see why my 
personality should be of interest to your readers. As 
a matter of fact I dislike my own personality intense- 
ly. I have always found it very unsatisfactory.’’ 


>? 
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‘*Well, Miss Bowen, how would you like to write 
an article tentatively entitled ‘Why I Dislike My Own 
Personality’?’’ 

She thought this over for a moment and then re- 
plied, ‘‘Why, yes. I think that would interest me 
very much.’’ 

A week later this article was delivered, accepted, 
and paid for. 

In the course of my encounters I took the oppor- 
tunity to invite quite a large number of the English 
short story writers and novelists to have luncheon or 
tea with me so that we might get ac- ~ 
quainted and so that I might - 
discover upon what work they Wn, 
were engaged. I found it 
quite a simple matter to ar- 
range a luncheon or tea 
or some other social 
meeting with the mas- 
culine writers, and 
then I turned my at- ' 
tention to authors of 
the other sex. 


O* various points 

of English eti- 

quette and social us- 

age I had accus- 
tomed to consult my secre- 
tary, Ida 
daughter of Sir Lawrence 
Margerison. I wondered 
whether it was quite the 
thing to invite strange 
young lady authors down 
to the Savoy Grill, Ambas- 
sadors’ Club, ete., to 
with me. 


become 


Margerison, 


lunch 
I thought perhaps 
I might encounter a bashful 
authoress or two. 

**What do you think, Miss 
Margerison, of asking Mollie 
Panter-Downes to lunch with 
me at the Savoy Monday of 
next week?’’ I inquired one 
day. ‘‘Do you think I could 
induce her to come down there 
for a bite with me, or shall I pay a formal call at her 
place first ?’’ 

“Well, I don’t think there will be much difficulty in 
this case. If you give Miss Panter-Downes half a 
chance I don’t think you will be able to stop her com- 
ing.’’ 

I found this more or less the general attitude as I 
began to find my feet, and I soon learned that English 






R. M. Brinkerhoff, famous cartoonist, drew 
this informal picture of Vernon 
McKenzie for The Quill 
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writers are not only very delightful persons but also 
that they are keenly interested in the larger circula 
tions and larger financial returns that the vista of the 
American magazine market calls up. 

So, followed pleasant encounters not only with Miss 
Panter-Downes but with Sylvia 
author of the ‘‘Hounds of Spring,’’ (a 

later she became Sylvia 
S young American artist) ; 
who wrote ‘‘Red Heels’’; Alan Bott, now editor 
> of the Graphic, who won international fame with 
the 
under which guise he had to hide 


also Thompson, 


few weeks 
Luling, marrying a 


Margery Lawrence, 


his airplane stories, 
**Contact,’’ 


using pseudonym 


himself during his 
period of serviee with 
the Roval Air Foree, 
JA Major A. EK. W. Ma 


< son, Arnold Bennett. 
; Anne Douglas Sede 
wick, Margaret Ken 


nedy, Thomas Burke, 
Sir Philip Gibbs and 
his equally charming 
son, Tony, and two or 
three score others. 

Margery Lawrence came in one 
day and I told her that I thought 
an author who could write such a 
**Red Heels”’ 


many inhibitions 


book as could not 


and | 


wanted to see whether she did not 


have too 


have a personal experience article 


in her system.’’ Sometimes it 
was hard digging to find exactly 
what we wanted. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Miss Lawrence, it was 
not so hard. 

‘Why, ves. I thought it 


would be very interesting to write 


have 


an article something along the lines 
of ‘I Wish I Didn’t Have So 
Much Sex Appeal.’ ”’ 

I thought this might possibly be 
a little too ‘‘strong meat’’ for Cos 
mopolitan and I suggested as an al 
ternative theme ‘‘I Wish I Weren’t 
So Good Looking.’’ Miss Lawrence 
‘*fell for’’ the idea with avidity and as I had recently 
seen a quotation in one of the weekly papers in which 
T. P. O’Connor had referred to Miss 


and as | 


Lawrence as 
had the 


opportunity on two or three oceasions to confirm 


**England’s best-looking writer’’ 


T. P.’s judgment from my own personal observation 


this topic was agreed upon and appeared in Cosmo- 
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politan three or four months later entitled ‘‘I Wish I 
Were Homely.’’ 

This was followed up later by a short story called 
‘‘The Woman Who Needed Killing.’’ It was a great 
satisfaction to get this gem of short fiction, because it 
was the first short story Miss Lawrence ever had had 
published outside of England. 

There was a lot of very real pleasure in getting 
stories from the established writers, but it was even 
more fun digging out satisfactory yarns from the al- 
most, or entirely, unknown. Contracts had, of course, 
been made with many of the leading writers in Eng- 
land but working with them was comparatively simple 
and uneventful because, in the case of well-known 
authors, one might almost say that, in most instances, 
their stories could be bought ‘‘over the counter,’’ at a 
given price, and with the expectation of receiving a 
definite quality. 


MUST say that I always got more of a ‘‘kick’’ out 

of working with the beginning writers, tearing 
down their stories and then building them up and 
finally getting the new writer working on a theme 
which might be a publishable one. There was the lure 
of prospecting about it; sometimes it was really like 
quarrying or dynamiting—so many writers seem to 
have a personality and potentialities, but need blast- 
ing out to uncover a story that subscribers want to 
read. 

One of my pleasant duties was to attend many first 
nights, events which I really found more novel and 
more enjoyable in London than anywhere else that I 
have lived. Of course many Cosmopolitan and Good 
Housekeeping writers are regularly producing plays, 
and it was not only an act of courtesy but a combina- 
tion of business and pleasure to attend the premieres 
of their plays. One night I was sauntering through 
the lobby of a large theatre, between the acts, in the 
company of the eccentric and extraordinary compe- 
tent dramatic critic, Hannen Swaffer, when I heard 
near us a high, queerly-pitched voice. Surely that 
must be the one and only H. G. Wells! 

I arranged an introduction and soon received an in- 
vitation to go to Dunmow for an early week-end. 

‘*There will be rather a seattered gathering this 
time,’’ said H. G., ‘‘and there won’t be very many 
writers for you to encounter, perhaps, but you might 
enjoy it. So come along anyway.”’ 

I arrived fairly late Sunday morning and met 
amongst others: J. B. S. Haldane, the eminent biolo- 
gist; a well-known American banker, Margaret Ken- 
nedy, and a dozen others all of whom sat down around 
Wells’ big center table. After luncheon the host 
turned his torrent of conversation first toward one 
and then toward the other and then toward the whole 
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group collectively. He talked with extraordinary fire 
and enthusiasm. He would pick out Haldane and 
vent his views on biology. He attacked the American 
financier on the subject of American banking laws. 
He told a landed proprietor what was wrong with ag- 
riculture. Once or twice he vouchsafed information 
about American journalism, when he happened to 
turn in my humble direction. 


On each occasion he talked with a man in that 
man’s own field and not only talked but attacked. It 
enabled me to grasp how one mind could conceive and 
write the ‘‘Outline of History,’’ and I am sure that 
more than one guest: gasped at Wells’ intimate under- 
standing of their own specialties. Even if one could 
have stopped for a few moments the Niagara of words 
flowing forth, it would not have been to question any 
facts but merely perhaps to divert the cascade to some 
allied field. Question after question would the ency- 
clopedic-minded Wells fire, and fortunate indeed 
would be the man who could answer him in every in- 
stance—or at least find the answer before H. G. could 
perhaps find it himself. 


WAS spending a few days quietly in Switzerland 

during the early part of the winter when I re- 
ceived a long cable to go and see and get him 
to start on a work which would involve the payment 
of perhaps twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars; to 
seek out Sir Philip Gibbs and get him to write an 
outline of the future; to find where, in Europe, E. 
Barrington was sequestering herself and arrange for 
articles on diet and the occult; to locate Robert W. 
Service and make him write twelve ballads; and two 
or three other such commissions. All, mark you, in 
one cable. 

I hurried to London and found Sir Philip and ar- 
ranged the contract for the designated book and series 
of articles. After agreeing to do them, Gibbs weak- 
ened somewhat and ‘‘sneaked off’’ to the Riviera, 
writing me from there that he thought he wasn’t com- 
petent to handle such a pretentious subject. I cabled 
this information to New York and received in answer 
—‘Go down to the Riviera and persuade Gibbs to do 
hag 

After a little discussion I found that the difficulties 
could be cleared away, and after a week or ten days 
on the Riviera, with Gibbs, and also seeking out other 
English and American writers wintering there, I was 
able to reply that the Gibbs series would be completed 
on scheduled time. These articles started in the 
July, 1927, Cosmopolitan. 

While on the Riviera I had chats with Arthur Ham- 
ilton Gibbs and Jeannette Gibbs about their forth- 
coming novels; asked John Tunis whether he was go- 


ing to write tennis dispatches the rest of his life or 
(Continued on page 18) 

















Crime Stories—How Should They Be ‘Played? 


Erie Hopwood, Late President of the A. S. N. E., and Three Famous Psychiatrists 
Give Their Views to The Quill 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


(RS. VELMA WEST, a blue-eyed blonde, 
i) twenty-one years old, lives in Painesville, 
Ohio. She’s not a daring aviatrix; she 
hasn’t written a first novel of high excel- 
lence; she hasn’t made her debut as a 
brilliant young musician; she hasn’t startled the 
world with a new scientific discovery; she’s nothing 
in particular except a pretty inhabitant of a small 
town—recently married and recently widowed. 

And yet, on the first page of the Peach edition of a 
Detroit afternoon paper, there are three pictures of 
her. One picture, showing her in the embrace of her 
mother, bears the caption, ‘‘Baby, be brave’’; an- 
other, showing her 





gazing pensively sideways, is 
titled ‘‘So frail and so frightened’’; a third exhibits 
her at a table raising a powder puff to her face. A 
six-column, large-type head and a column of reading 
matter are devoted to her. 
Why this popularity? 


Certainly. 


Must it not be deserved? 
She killed her husband with a hammer. 


And now her fame, as the ‘‘iron flapper,’’ 


goes sing- 
ing over the wires, and again presidential candidates 
and the slim, good-looking Lindy are relegated to the 
inside pages—of many newspapers. 

Blue-eyed Velma has joined the ranks of the ban- 
ner-head immortals. She has fallen heir to the spot- 
light that illuminated Gerald Chapman, the arch- 
criminal; Mrs. Francis Stevens Hall who was tried 
for the murder of her minister husband and Mrs. 
Eleanor Mills; the quadroon wife of the wealthy Kip 
Rhinelander; Peaches Judd Gray, the 
corset salesman; Ruth Snyder, and William Edward 
Hickman. 

With a bloody hammer, Mrs. West transformed her- 
self from an obscure, unimportant person to a per- 
sonage of widespread temporary fame. Or more cor- 
rectly, the newspapers so transformed her. 


Browning ; 


HE recent instances of heavy crime publicity have 

led many people to inquire: ‘‘Why this parade 

of abnormal individuals before the public eye? Why 

have an increasing number of newspapers, during the 

past few years, given such heavy play to crime news? 

Does it deserve the important place it has been 

given—on occasion—on the front 
papers?’’ 

There seems to be reason to believe that crime news 


page of news- 


has come to occupy an increasingly large proportion 
of editorial space. 
hoo,’’ 


Silas Bent points out, in ‘‘ Bally- 
that in the 24-year period between 1899 and 
1923 the space allotted by 63 leading newspapers to 
Significant figure, 
when you realize that in the same period general and 


crime news increased 58 per cent. 


political news increased only one per cent, business 
news four per cent and foreign, nine. Crime’s only 
rival was sport news, which increased 47 per cent. 
On the other hand, a number of surveys show that 
newspapers do not give disproportionate display to 
crime. But regardless of statistical evidence concern- 
ing the amount of crime news, people are remember- 
ing the manner in which many papers played the 
Snyder-Gray case The 


question has been raised whether newspapers, in these 


and others of recent years. 
cases, rendered a service or disservice by so effectively 
dramatizing men’s misdeeds. 


HERE’S an obvious reason for 
The if 
in circulations on the day after the Snyder-Gray exe- 
the 
Browning affair, and during the Hall-Mills trial, must 
have helped dictate editorial policy. 

Mr. Erie Hopwood, who up to the time of his death 
month, the American 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, points out that people buy news 


graphic erime 


stories. tremendous temporary—boost 


cution, during the intimate days of Peaches 


last was president of So- 


papers containing stories of crime because crimes are 
rooted in In the Snyder- 
Gray case there was the sex urge; in all murder trials 


fundamental instinets. 
there’s the element of self-preservation; in many, the 
desire for property; in most, the desire for recogni- 

the 
these 


tion by one’s fellows. Sex—self-preservation 


desire for recognition—the desire to possess 


are among the primitive things of life. 
mon to everyone. 


They’re com- 
They re understandable. 


Innumerable great books are essentially crime 
stories. Witness Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles,’’ the novels of Dostoievsky, many of the 


plays of Shakespeare, the stories of De Maupassant 
and Poe, Dickens’ ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’’ Steven- 
son’s ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 

Crime 
sell 


of the crime story and its circulation-building power 


stories dramatize human instinct. They 


newspapers. But is the fundamental character 
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a sufficient for giving it imereasing space 


for making the next blonde murderer a nationally 
What should be a newspaper’s 


cause 


known character? 
policy in handling crime news? 

For an answer to this question, THe QuILL went 
to Mr. Hopwood for the editor’s point of view, and to 
a number of psychologists and psychiatrists to learn 
the effect of crime publicity upon the mass of readers. 

Shortly after the Snyder-Gray execution, Mr. Hop- 
wood issued the following statement in the Bulletin 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors: 

‘*Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray are out of the news 

picture. The last contortions in the death chair have 
been fully described and the bootleg photograph of 
the writhing murderess hawked in the newspaper 
market place. At the time of writing, Hickman, the 
kidnap murderer, has been relegated to minor heads 
on the inside of the paper and the more recent horror 
of the Owosso child murder has given way to other 
things. 
**The composite picture of the handling of these 
cases is not a very pretty commentary on American 
journalism. This society, on various oceasions, has 
heard discussions of the ethies of the publication of 
crime news, and many able speakers have defended it 
upon the floor of our convention. I cannot believe, 
however, that there are any who would raise their 
voices in behalf of the sickening detail which marked 
the reports of the three cases to which I have re- 
ferred.’’ 

Later in the statement, Mr. Hopwood reminds those 
newspapers responsible for the ‘‘ present saturnalia of 
crime news’’ that the British parliament has recently 
curtailed the liberty of the press by prohibiting the 
publication of salacious details of divoree hearings. 
He suggests the possibility of a similar curtailment of 
American newspapers, if in the opinion of society, 
American newspapers become definitely anti-social. 

Some readers may interpret this warning to mean 
that Mr. Hopwood was in favor of giving only the 
barest mention to crime news. This is not true. 

Mr. Hopwood was in favor, not only of publishing 
crime news, but of giving it space commensurate with 
its importance in the picture of life. 

‘‘The newspaper ideal, as I see it,’’ he has said, ‘‘is 
to report all social activities with exact consideration 
for their relative importance. ”’ 

The editor’s best guide, in forming a policy, is a 
sense of proportion—of perspective. On the wall in 
Mr. Hopwood’s office there hung a picture showing a 
forest-clad mountain rising high in the background 
and a small house near the base of its slope. 

‘Tf the artist,’’ said Mr. Hopwood, ‘‘had painted 
the house as large as the mountain, he’d have given a 
distorted picture.’’ 
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During the Peaches Browning separation suit, 
reams of verbatim testimony came over the wires. 
This testimony was of the most intimate, true-confes- 
sional sort. 

‘*It was stuff,’’ asserted Mr. Hopwood, ‘‘that prop- 
erly belonged in a medical journal.’’ 

Newspapers of a certain type printed columns of 
it—sometimes as much as a full page of run-over from 
the front page. This, Mr. Hopwood suggested, was 
painting the house as large as a mountain. Only a 
mind with an unusual sense of proportion could con- 
clude that every word uttered by Peaches Browning 
in court deserved reproduction. Certainly it can be 
questioned whether the case was handled with ‘‘exact 
consideration for its relative importance. ”’ 

When the testimony began growing ‘‘hot,’’ many 
papers, including the Plain Dealer, published only 
brief daily accounts that gave just the essential devel- 
opments of the trial. The morning after Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray were executed, the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal printed a story on an inside page that ran only a 
few inches in length. Readers, somewhat nauseated 
by the vast amount of detail that so many papers ecar- 
ried, sent hundreds of commendatory letters to the 
editor of the Journal. 


UT everyone is familiar with the way in which 

countless newspapers handled this case, as well 
as ‘the Hickman ease, the Hall-Mills and other notable 
crimes. THE Quitu has specifically asked three fa- 
mous psychiatrists how, in their opinion, this type of 
publicity affected the mass of readers. 

These three are: Doctor T. H. Weisenburg, editor- 
in-chief of the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
2037 Delaney Street, Philadelphia; Doctor William 
Healy, director of the Judge Baker Foundation, 40 
Court Street, Boston, co-author of ‘‘ Delinquents and 
Criminals,’’ rated by many as America’s foremost 
criminologist ; and Doctor Bernard Glueck, 66 Park 
Avenue, New York, who has been director of the 
psychiatric clinic at Sing Sing, a member of the staff 
of the government hospital for the insane, and mental 
examiner for immigrants, Port of New York. 

First of all, did newspapers render a service or dis- 
service to society? 

The answer from all three was, emphatically, a dis- 
service. 

‘‘From the standpoint of a better civilization,” 
wrote Dr. William Healy, ‘‘it was absolutely poor 
stuff.’’ 

Dr. Healy states, bluntly, that nowadays, of all the 
influences that go to shape children into men, the 
main influence for the bad is seen in the effect of 
newspaper material. 

**We have,’’ he says, ‘‘a wealth of material upon 
the development of delinquent and criminal careers. 
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In our case studies we are still getting echoes of the in- 
fluence upon children’s careers of the Gerald Chap- 
man stories in the papers. We have very specific facts 
concerning this.’’ 

In his book, ‘‘Delinquents and Criminals,’’ Dr. 
Healy tells in detail of the effect of crime publicity 
upon young minds. We cannot help wondering what 
effect upon the growing generation the stories of Wil- 
liam Edward Hickman—painted by so many news- 
papers as a debonair and dashing criminal, styled gen- 
erally by the glamorous title, ‘‘The Fox’’—will have. 

Dr. Weisenburg says: ‘‘ The newspapers that print- 
ed such lengthy accounts of the Snyder-Gray affair 
and other similar events rendered a distinct disservice. 

‘*T believe in the publication of 
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capacity of brutalizing an individual instead of de- 
terring him from the commission of ecrime.’’ 

Dr. Weisenburg contributes an analysis of the de- 
tailed execution story upon people of sensitive nature. 

**Such stories,’’ he states, ‘‘arouse passions and 
feelings in sensitive people which frequently are the 
beginning of nervous conditions. It might as well be 
acknowledged that the American people are rapidly 
becoming the most emotional on earth. The French 
are usually held to be the most ‘nervous,’ but we are 
rapidly outstripping them. Our emotionalism in 
many respects governs our judgment. In this regard, 
perhaps, we are no worse than most people, but it is 
not good for us. 


‘*To my way of thinking, a mere 





facts and I agree with Mr. Hop- [=== 
statement that crime 
should be reported, but it should 


not receive disproportionate em- 


wood’s 


phasis. For example, two or three 


days ago, a large 


“Crime Publicity Renders a 
Disservice”’ 


That’s the emphatic statement of 


statement of the facts should be 


sufficient. Many of our metro- 


politan papers employ special 


writers who draw _ psychological 


pictures of the feelings of the con- 


metropolitan three eminent psychologists who demned when they are executed. 
newspaper carried an editorial in have studied the effect of crime Now what do most special writers 
which it condemned some of our stories upon criminals and young know about the psychology of the 


admirals for insisting upon the | 
and the || 
danger of war, making the state- 
ment that the repetition of such _ || 
language 


readers. 


needs of a large navy sn this article. 


was dangerous and || 

| 
would tend to create war, but on || 
its front pages it carried columns_ |! 





They quote their reasons 
Read 
ions—and then give us yours. 
case for crime publicity hasn’t been 
adequately covered, and THE QUILL 


will be glad to publish it. 


Most of the stuff of 
the special writers which I read 


condemned ? 
their opin- 
The following the Snyder-Gray execu- 
tion was piffle. What those writ- 
ers were detailing was how they 


would have felt, or perhaps what 





they thought the public wanted 








detailing the so-called ‘torch’ mur- 
der, giving all the gruesome details of the affair.’ 

Dr. Weisenburg cannot understand why, if war 
scare publicity tends to create war, crime publicity 
does not tend to create crime. 

It is said, in defense of crime news, that stories of 
the punishment of criminals tend to deter crime. Dr. 
Weisenburg thinks differently. 

‘*To the better educated, yes,’’’ he says, ‘‘but to 
those of intelligence, no. Most in- 
dividuals who commit crime believe that they are suf- 
ficiently clever to punishment. Again, the 
stories of executions in comparison to the stories of 
The 
details of the Snyder-Gray case were published over 
a period of months; the execution for a few days. 
The disproportion is too great to have any definite 
deterring effect.’’ 

Dr. Glueck agrees with Dr. Weisenburg that stories 
of punishment do not tend to deter crime. 

‘‘T am personally convineed,’’ he says, ‘‘that not 


inferior mental 
avoid 


crimes are so few that they make no impression. 


only do death house and execution stories have no pos- 
sible relation to the question of deterrence of crime, 
but that the witnessing of such executions has the 


i) 


to read 

It is often stated that the fear of getting his name 
in the paper deters an individual from committing an 
While this is undoubtedly 
people who have the better sort of business or social 


anti-social act. true of 


true, in 
Glueck, of criminally minded people. 


connections, it is not the opinion of Dr. 
His analysis 
is particularly interesting. He says: 

‘One of the human values after which every in- 
dividual is striving is the desire for recognition. One's 
sense of self-esteem and feeling of worth which his fel- 
low beings put upon him is gauged by the evidences of 
recognition which one gets. 

‘‘Now it may seem curious that seeing one’s name 
blazoned forth in headlines as being the perpetrator 
of a notorious crime should have the capacity of satis- 
But if 


watch the avidity with which the average criminal 


fying his need for recognition. you were to 
with his 
prowess, you would believe as I have come to believe, 


collects the newspaper clippings dealing 
that the notoriety which newspapers give to criminal 
deeds puts a premium on the commission of crime for 
those infantile and inferior personalities who have no 
other way of distinguishing themselves. 

(Continued on page 14) 











Newspaper Men, This Editor Says, Are Overpaid 


The Quill Makes No Comments on the Statements in This Article, But Will 
Gladly Print the Comments of Its Readers 


Reported By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


FEWSPAPER men are individualists. They 
i have their opinions, and they are not 
ashamed of them. They are outspoken. 
| There is nothing truer in mathematics 
than the equation: One newspaper man 
plus another newspaper man equals one argument. 

On one subject, however, all newspaper men agree. 
That is the subject of salaries. Salaries are pitifully, 
miserably inadequate. No newspaper man gets what 
he earns. He makes that assertion at every street 
corner, in vehemence verging upon wrath. Belief in 
it colors his attitude toward all journalism. And 
seldom, it must be admitted, is he challenged. 

It was in a good sized city in western Pennsylvania 
that I came upon the miracle—the newspaper man 
who believed that his fellow craftsmen were treated 
as well as or better than they deserved. Further- 
more, he had his reasons, and he was ready, even 
eager, to state them. 

Willingly I passed up the early afternoon train. 
Willingly I wired and postponed a dinner engage- 
ment. For here was a spectacled Ajax, shaking his 
fists at the lightning. Here was water, defiantly run- 
ning uphill. Here, at last, was a man who had bit a 
dog. Here, in short, was a good story. 

As this editor talked he leaned far back. His 
swivel chair creaked protest as his long, gaunt body 
tortured it. He was a sea-going newspaper man, 
right enough. You didn’t have to look at his green 
eye shade, or his ash-sprinkled vest, or his much 
chewed copy pencil, to be convineed of that. 





DON’T hold any brief for the business depart- 

ment,’’ he began. ‘‘I have too many fights with 
them, and I lose ’em too often, for anything like that. 
But I’ve come to admit to myself, in the last several 
years, that the business people are more important to 
the paper than we are. And it’s our own fault. 

‘*Two weeks ago word came that a Japanese prince 
would stop in our city. I assigned Kelley, our star 
reporter, to the story. News was slack, and we need- 
ed something good. On the same day the business 
department got a hot tip. The assistant advertising 
manager of a large automobile factory was to visit the 
local branch, and this man had a lot to say about the 
placing of space. 

‘*Kelley stayed up late, the night before the prince 
arrived. He had convivial business of his own to at- 


tend to. He managed to miss the train the prince 
arrived on—had to go up to the hotel and wait his 
chance to see him. The result was that we were 
obliged to use a canned story in our home edition. 

‘‘When Kelley finally got his audience, and found 
himself in the smiling, courteous presence of the 
statesman, he suddenly recalled that he hadn’t both- 
ered to inform himself about the man. He didn’t 
know why the prince had come, or what were his in- 
terests, or anything else. He stood there for a long 
moment without saying a word, and then blurted out: 
‘How old are you, Prince?’ 

‘‘Our advertising solicitor took no such chances. 
He spent most of an afternoon with the local distrib- 
utor who was to entertain the factory official. He in- 
formed himself thoroughly about local conditions in 
the automobile field. He studied a year’s files of our 
own and rival papers, and steeped himself in the state- 
ments that had come out from the factory about all 
their models. I know this sounds like a story- 
book, but he was rewarded for his diligence. He 
made a splendid impression on the visitor, and our 
business manager is inclined to credit some of the 
business we subsequently got to the way he had 
handled his interview.”’ 

‘*But you have reporters who are just as forehand- 
ed?’’ I questioned. 

‘*Once in awhile. But not often. They’d much 
rather drift right onto the reef, and then trust to a 
quick wit to save themselves. 

‘‘Another thing—newspaper men are incurable 
wasters of the company’s money. Not in big ways, 
I’ll admit, but that’s because they don’t get the 
chance. They’d rather break a typewriter than put 
up with the temporary inconvenience of waiting until 
it’s fixed. They’ll jam the drawers of their desks 
with copy paper—so full that when they finally man- 
age to haul the drawer open they’ve spoiled forty or 
fifty sheets. Copy paper costs us five cents a pound, 
and sixteen reporters can run up a sizable bill for it. 
They do the same thing with the paper’s stationery. 
Bond paper is still more expensive. 

** While we’re discussing little things, let’s consider 
pencils. The paper supplies them. You can shake 
out one of our waste baskets, any day, and find a 
dozen pencil stubs. ‘Stubs’ is a generous word for 
it—usually the discarded pencil is only half used.’’ 

It was time for me to file a demurrer. 
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**Surely you can’t measure a reporter’s value by 
the number of pencils and sheets of copy paper he 
uses. ”” 

‘**Last year,’’ said this editor slowly, ‘‘was a tough 
one. We made, I’m told, just about $40,000. For 
our investment, $40,000 is not enough. If every em- 
ploye had wasted $250 worth of anything, we should 
have lost money. If every employe had wasted $10 
worth more than he did, we should have felt it. 

**Moreover, this carelessness on the part of the men 
that work in my department is the outward sign of a 
still more serious carelessness in their personal affairs. 
The cashier tells me that he is continually advancing 
them sums that he must later substract from their pay 
checks. Their salaries are continually being gar- 
nisheed, to his great embarrassment. 

‘*One of our highest paid men never sees his salary. 
We pay it directly to his wife. We have to, to keep 
him out of trouble. As often as once a month 
I am called in conference, to help adjust some re- 
porter’s transaction with a loan shark, or with a con- 
cern that loans money, on inadequate security, at 
exorbitant rates. 

‘‘Newspaper men are children, so far as taking care 
of their own money is concerned. Naturally, a news- 
paper isn’t going to trust them with its own interests, 
too far. And high salaries don’t go to the man who 
cannot take responsibility. ’’ 


E seemed to sense the question I was about to 
ask, for his next remark answered it. 

‘*Higher salaries won’t cure this malady, for it af- 
flicts the top of our payroll as sorely as the bottom. 
Reporters mingle with big men, and they get the ides 
that they too are just as big. Chameleon-like, they 
take on the spending habits of the leaders in business 
and industry who have won their places by practicing 
self-denials that are unknown to a newspaper man. 
They throw their money around. 

‘‘Tf you want an object lesson in indifference and 
irresponsibility, make friends with the bookkeeper of 
any big newspaper and ask him about the editorial 
department’s expense accounts. Watch his face turn 
the color of a Western sunset. 

‘‘Our reporters seem to regard a business trip as a 
heaven-sent excursion. They spend a king’s ransom 
for taxicab hire. They eat—Lord, they must do noth- 
ing but eat! They entertain people by the dozens— 
maybe such engagements are for business purposes, 
but they don’t show in the stories our reporters send 
back. One of our men charged six shirts—six excep- 
tionally good shirts—to the paper. When he was 
questioned, on his return, he explained naively that 
his wife always did his laundry. So when all his 
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shirts were dirty he saved them to take home, and 
bought more! 

**T’ve tried to talk with them. 
tried to talk with the younger fellows, the beginners. 
But it does no good. 


Particularly I’ve 


Newspaper men are cynical 
about saving. 
of the future. 


Most of them actually scorn to think 
They can’t realize that the more in- 
dependent one becomes, his 


financially, the 


newspaper can afford to pay him. 


more 
That’s because 
men who take care of their own money are likely to 
take care of other people’s. 

‘*Newspaper men serve their own interests badly, 
too, when they accept outside jobs. Many a sixty- 
dollar-a-week man will keep himself from a raise be- 
cause he lets a $30 publicity job steal the best part of 
his energy and creative imagination for a month. 

**We have an assistant city editor who is particu- 
larly bitter at our paper. He was an aggressive, con- 
scientious, competent employee, up to the time a 
vaudeville house hired him to write their advertising 
at $15 a week. After that he did only the work that 
was shoved at him. Oftentimes I’ve seen him poring 
over a layout he was devising, while the telephone at 
his elbow tried unsuccessfully to attract his attention. 

‘“When we advanced our city editor we couldn’t 
We didn’t dare to. 
er’s $15 a week meant too much to him. 


promote this man. An outsid- 
We had to 
keep him on a job that wasn’t too exacting, so he 
could continue to earn it. Of course, he cusses the 
paper every chance he gets. It never oceurs to him 


to blame himself. 


EPORTERS hurt themselves, too, by their habit 
of interfering with free competition. The man 
who is willing to work harder than his fellows ought 
to get credit for it, but reporters don’t see things that 
way. If one of them is a waster, if he wants to soldier 
on the job, they’ll protect him. They’ll do his work, 
even at the expense of their own. 

‘*Our police reporter, a year ago, made up his mind 
to do some serious drinking. Since he goes directly 
to his beat, and telephones what stuff he doesn’t send 
in by messenger, we can’t keep track of him. 
day, when a fast breaking story took our city hall man 
away from his run, we found ourselves unable to raise 
our man at the police station. 


One 


Our city editor, an 
explosive sort of person, jumped in a taxicab. It 
developed that ‘police’ hadn’t been there for three 
whole days. Our city hall man, and our hotels and 
markets man, between them, had managed to ‘ protect’ 
him. At the expense of all reporterdom, of course. 
‘‘Then, newspaper men have other faults. They 
are unsystematic. They won’t answer letters, no mat- 
ter of what importance. They’re unwilling, often, to 
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take a story if it’s off their beat. They’ll borrow ma- 
terial from the morgue and hold it for months, or until 
the need for it becomes urgent and somebody has to 
trace it. 

‘‘Their workaday code is too likely to be the code 
of the firehorse. They’ll work desperately hard when 
the call comes, but between alarms they rest.’’ 

**So you don’t like newspaper men?’’ I put in. 

He grinned, and stretched himself. 

‘‘That isn’t the question. Of course I do. I’m 
like somebody or other in Shakespeare, who loved 
But I’m telling you why it 
is that newspaper salaries afe-exactly what newspaper 
men make them.’’ 


people for their frailties. 


‘*One last question,’’ I said, as I stood up. ‘‘Do 
you get all you earn?”’ 

Another grin. 

‘*Not yet,’’ admitted this editor, cheerfully. ‘‘But 


I expect to, some day.’’ 


“Protect the Community by Publishing 
the Story” 


(Continued from page 5) 

Newspaper Editors at the time of his death last 
month would have published the story, but in a 
quiet way. He went beyond the Goodman ease to 
point out that every situation of this sort brings with 
it its own special considerations, which conscientious 
editors must weigh before they act. In Mr. Hop- 
wood’s own words: 

‘*On the basis of the facts you present we would use a re- 
port of the accident, print John Goodman’s name and the 
name of his woman companion, the fact that they were taken 
to the hospital, ete. We would not say that Mr. Goodman’s 
companion was a notorious woman. We would not say that 
they were under the influence of liquor and that he was 
taking her home from a roadhouse or that he was speeding, 
because, first, any one of these circumstances is extremely 
difficult to establish and if Goodman or the woman chose to 
put up a fight, in all probability a newspaper would have 
difficulty in proving its statement in court. 

‘*In the second place it would seem to us that there was 
no particular end to be gained by going into these details, 
having some regard, of course, for Goodman’s wife and chil- 
dren. Of course, in the last analysis, if Goodman does not 
eare enough about his wife and children to protect them 
it is rather too much to expect a newspaper to protect them 
for him, so that that particular aspect of the matter does 
not greatly impress me. 

‘‘It is extremely difficult to answer a hypothetical ques- 
tion of this nature because many circumstances May sur- 
round any incident of this sort which you obviously cannot 
set forth in your agenda. I believe the attitude of news- 
paper editors generally is changing somewhat; that the old 
type which printed everything willy-nilly is switching over 
to a more judicial attitude of mind where attendant cireum- 
stances have to be taken into consideration and the entire 
matter viewed from the standpoint of whether a service or 
disservice is involved in the publication. I do not as a rule 
believe in the suppression of news, but I have held out many 
stories which, as far as the general public was concerned, 
were inconsequential, but which, if published, might easily 
cause broken hearts and ruined lives. Somewhere there is 
a line between the obligation a newspaper owes to the in- 
dividual and the obligation which it owes to its public as a 
whole. The problem of the conscientious editor is to map 
that line wisely and honestly. 

‘‘T think your symposium will show wide divergences of 
opinion as to where the line ought to be drawn. One of the 
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difficult problems in newspaper making is the fact that there 
are so few definite rules and so much depends on the per- 
sonal viewpoint of the responsible editor. The square of the 
hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is always equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides. There is nothing 
as definite is that, and certainly nothing can be in news- 
paper practice.’’ 


Crime Stories —How Should They Be Played? 


(Continued from page 11) 


‘‘T have seen prisoners elated over the notoriety 
given to their deeds, and some were quite dejected and 
disappointed when the crimes they had committed 
were not sufficiently played up in the newspapers—so 
that the notoriety of which you speak certainly per- 
forms a useful service as far as the criminal himself 
is concerned. ’’ 

This summarizes the evidence of three well-known 
psychologists calling into question the social value of 
erime publicity. In brief, their conclusions are 
that— 

1. Prominent display of crime news is a spur to the 
poorly knitted individual who sees in it a way to sat- 
isfy his need for recognition. 

2. Stories of criminals and their exploits tend to 
influence young minds for the bad. 

3. Death house stories tend to brutalize people. 

4. Stories loaded with ghastly detail tend to create 
nervous disorder in sensitive people. 

Many newspapers have placed voluntary restric- 
tions on their method of handling crime stories. <A 
number refuse to detail the exact means by which a 
crime is committed in order not to suggest a method to 
others contemplating criminal acts. Many make it a 
rule never to play up a criminal as a romantic figure. 

Should newspapers go farther? Should they, per- 


haps, reduce most crime stories to a bare statement of 
THE QUILL will welcome letters on the subject. 


facts? 





Georgia’s Journalism Building Is Completed 

The atmosphere of a newspaper office has been re- 
produced as far as possible in the Commerce-Journal- 
ism building, just completed, at the University of 
Georgia, in Athens. On the ground floor is a city 
room, containing typewriters and a copy desk, and a 
‘‘morgue.’’ Later, there’ll be printing presses, lino- 
types and stereotyping machines. Club rooms for 
Sigma Delta Chi and offices for the campus publica- 
tions are also contained in the journalism part ef the 
building, which ineludes one-half the main floor as 
well as the entire ground floor. 


A Trade Magazine That Prints No Statistics 


The Story of “Transportation” 
By CHARLES DILLON, Its Editor 


}] REMEMBER once telling the late John 

i) M. Siddall, editor of the American Maga- 

| zine, about a very wonderful plant in Ne- 

) braska in which a new kind of tractor was 
manufactured. 

‘‘Very interesting, indeed,’’ said Siddall. 
what about the man who built this plant? 
he? How did he get his start in life?’’ 

‘*When the idea came to him,’’ I replied, ‘‘he had 
just sixty dollars in the world. 





‘*But 
Who is 


He got his start by 
buying a sack of flour and making paste for the news- 
papers in his town.’’ 

‘*That’s the story,’’ said Siddall. 
can come in at the end, as the climax. 
paste.”’ 

The human interest slant of the American Magazine 
is by no means a copyrighted characteristic of that 
one publication. But rare- 
ly has it been extended to 


‘““The tractor 
Tell about the 


magazine, I believe, is T'ransportation, now entering 
its second calendar year. 


* a rather long and colorful career I have met only 

two men whose ideas and ideals pertaining to in- 
dustrial magazines coincided with mine 
Hungerford and Harold A. Smith. The former you 
know through his many informative articles about 
transportation in the Saturday Evening Post. The 
latter you have known, perhaps without being aware 
of it, through the Railway Review at Chicago, pub- 
lished by his father and then by himself, for nearly 
sixty years. 

Harold Smith had never made the Railway Review 
just what he wished it to be, chiefly, I imagine, be- 
cause the powers-that-were had other ideas. These 
powers believed firmly in the technical or professional 
magazine, and anything likely to cause a smile on the 
reader’s face was entirely out of the question. Mr. 
Smith believed, as did the venerable Charles Wagner 


Edward 


the field of trade publica- 
tions. That’s why, for many 
years, I had dreamed, some 
day, of starting a _ trade 
magazine, I visualized— 

A magazine in which the 
element of human interest in 
the daily affairs of a great 
industry should be de- 
scribed entertainingly and | 3% 
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"Ee 
Can’t 
Be 


Done”’ 








accurately, 

A magazine, to be read, instead 
of being filed for future refer- 
ence, 

One that dared, in the proper 
place, to be humorous, 
A well-illustrated 
printed on good stock, pleasant to 
feel in one’s hands, and pleasant 

to read, 

One that was not so highbrow 
as to be objectionable nor so 
‘‘written down’’ as to be in- 
sulting, 

A magazine in which I might 
be permitted to express myself in- 
dependently of everything except 
other men’s rights. 

A large order—but such a 


magazine, 








So said the gloom experts when 
Charles Dillon told them he 
hoped some day to edit a trade 
magazine in which human inter- 
est predommated. So he went 
ahead and did it. 

Of Mr. Dillon, Roy French, 
past president of Sigma Delta 
Chi and head of journalism at 
Southern California, says: 

“He was for ten years manag- 
ing editor for the Capper farm 
publications. He founded the 
course in industrial journalism 
at Kansas State College in 1910. 
He was public relations man for 
a railroad association for many 
years and is now putting out a 
most uniquely written national 
magazine, published in Los 
Angeles— 

“TRANSPORTATION” 
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in ‘‘The Simple Life,’’ and other 
brainy chaps for ages past, that no 
man is ever likely to be turned 
aside from his mission on earth 
when you tell him a funny story. 

My own ideas were formed as 
the result of six or seven years’ ex- 
perience in managing a group of 
agricultural magazines in the Mid- 
dle West 


drilling on 


following the usual 
metropolitan news 
papers all over the country—and 
the things one learns, inevitably, in 
writing for the popular magazines. 

I noticed, in the passing years, 
that although some of the greatest 
editors in the country valued prop- 
erly the achievements of science, of 
industry, and commerce, they were 
eager always to tell the human side 
of things, little stories about the 
men who were doing important 
work for the happiness of human 
beings. 

So, when Harold Smith sold his 
interest in the Railway Review, 
moved to Los Angeles, and wired 
me in Chicago to join him in mak- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Erie C. Hopwood 

Erie C. Hopwood, whose ideals for journalism 
pulsate in this issue of The Quill, died while his 
words were going into type. Whatever of him may 
endure that is beyond the ken of man, we feel very 
sure that his exemplary service to the public as 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and to jour- 
nalism as president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, will not soon be forgotten. 

It was a mark of the bigness of Mr. Hopwood that 
his desk was never so high with work, his day never 
so crowded with the harassing problems of publish- 
ing, but that he had time to give to the ambitious 
novice and the troubled veteran. They, among 
many, do guarantee him no mean degree of immor- 
tality. 

Change Without Progress 

The outlook for tabloid journalism is depressing to 
those who have seen in it, even in its amorphous siage, 
suggestion of a development not without its agreeable 
portents. The infantile Daily News, conceived in the 
Windy City and delivered in Gotham, takes on the 
fat of circulation and advertising revenue most amaz- 
ingly; and continues the mystery of the newspaper 
publishing world, which seeks and does not find ex- 
planation. But as an isolated example of success, it 
does not suffice as a foundation for a business philos- 
ophy. 

The immediate depressants are twain: the death of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis’s Philadelphia Sun, and the pur- 
chase of the New York Daily Mirror and the Boston 
Advertiser by Alexander P. Moore. 
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The Sun was a blue baby. The fact that it was 
born with the silver spoon of an Associated Press 
membership in its mouth, and that it had as play- 
things all the gold of Mr. Curtis at its command, only 
seem to have deferred an inevitable demise. It was 
possessed of most of the virtues of standard journal- 
ism, well compacted. It had nothing about it that 
stank in the nostrils, and so was novel in its elass. 
But Philadelphia cared little about it, and gave its 
kisses instead to a smutty spawn of polities, foster- 
child of ‘‘Bare-Torso’’ Macfadden, the Philadelphia 
News. 

If the situation in New York and Boston, resulting 
from the sale of two of Mr. Hearst’s three tabloids to 
the publisher-diplomat, is no worse, certainly there is 
little reason for thinking it better. Mr. Moore has 
shed effulgence neither on the newspapers he has in 
the past controlled nor on the chair in the embassy at 
Madrid. His intimation that he would give close and 
personal attention to his new properties and add to 
their number is belied by his appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Peru five days after the deal in tabloids gave 
assurance that the papers would become staunchly 
partisan Republican organs—in a presidential cam- 
paign year. 

Those who ponder the ethies of journalism will be 
interested in Mr. Moore’s declaration of policy with 
regard to his papers’ contents: ‘‘We do not make the 
news. If it happens to be sensational we will not 
eliminate it on that account. But I want to make a 
distinction between sensationalism and salaciousness. 
We will not tolerate the latter.’’ The yellow jour- 
nalist will have no trouble pleasing such a chief. 





Know Thy Reader 

It is to be expected that prophecy belongs to the 
crusading spirit which ever has been a cherishable 
part of journalism. So long as the profession exists, 
idealism will be in the van. Unfortunately hopes 
eatinot be assayed in terms of results and it is good 
to remember that if it takes courage to insist on the 
nobility of the future, it takes patience and capacity 
to deal profitably with the present. 

Walking past the windows of every office is a man 
whose life is to him particular and individual. He is 
willing to concede you your ideals if you will con- 
eede him his estimate of reasonable happiness. It 
may be that his estimate is unreasonable but for that 
matter so may be your ideals. In the argument he 
has the best of it, because the living day tells his story. 
He is a reality, wholly lacking possibly in self-com- 
prehension, but needing the more, therefore, that 
someone else comprehend him. 

Fill this man’s stomach, figuratively speaking, and 
he will nod pleasantly at all the dreams you care to 
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outline. Contented, a man is anxious others should 
be so, too. He is a reality, his hours are a present 
problem, his life an exact and discernible factor in all 
that society is or can contemplate. Briefly, he is the 
reader. The greatest service a journalist can accom- 
plish is to create readers; and if he hopes, also, to 
create intelligent readers, he first ean demonstrate his 
own intelligence by facing the realities. Understand- 
ing begets confidence, and from confidence are born 
causes. 


Help Wanted: Researchers 

Seventy-five fellowships, with awards totaling 
$173,000, have been granted by the trustees of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation to young Amer- 
ican scholars, scientists and artists who wish to pursue 
researches or cultivate their creative ability by for- 
eign study during the coming year. In the announce- 
ment there is a little but not much to stir the pride of 
the journalist. 

Felix M. Morley, associate editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, is the recipient of an award which will! make pos- 
sible a study of the operation of the League of Na- 
tions, ‘‘in preparation for the writing of a book on the 
machinery government, as now developed, with par- 
ticular stress on the practice rather than the theory of 
operation.’’ If this does not signalize the retirement of 
Mr. Morley from the newspaper world, perhaps to oe- 
cupy a professorial chair in political science, then it 
augurs well for journalism; for there is grave need of 
editors who have the capacity and the will to get at 
obscure and resistant truth. 

Glenn A. Hughes, an alumnus of the Stanford chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi and assistant professor of 
English and Dramatie Art at the University of Wash- 
ington, honors his fraternity though rendering no 
direct service to journalism by winning an award for 
a study of the Imagist and related movements in 
poetry. 

One might wish profoundly that Dr. Harry Cap- 
lan’s investigations were to be not into the history of 
medieval theories of rhetoric but into strange current 
rhetorical theories as applied, for example, to news- 
paper headlines; or that Dr. E. M. Carroll’s study 
were not the influence of public opinion upon the for- 
eign policy of the Third French Republic, but rather 
the source and influence of public opinion in the Re- 
public to whose service we are committed. 

A by-product of our schools of journalism, particu- 
larly those which are not too enamored of trade school 
methods and results, may yet be diligent and compe- 
tent investigators of the history and significance of 
the profession and its output. There is more than 
one foundation ready to finance such scholars. 
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Quo Vadis ? 

Complacence was never more deadly in the realm 
of publishing than today; traditions never more in- 
secure; opportunity for the man of imagination and 
acumen never greater. Week by week the trade press 
records evidence of the challenge that is offered each 
recruit to the ranks of journalism. 

Just when we are concluding that daily newspapers 
are getting too expensive to be tempting as invest- 
ments, and that we’d better look forward to having a 
nicely established weekly, we learn that The Wash- 
ington (N. J.) Star has sold for $150,000. 

We are interrupted in the midst of a discussion 
of the virtues of personal journalism with the an- 
nouncement that the Berrys, having purchased Lord 
surnham’s London Daily Telegraph, own 22 
and 88 


now 
morning, evening and weekly newspapers 
weekly, fortnightly and monthly journals, not to men- 
tion their libraries and book publishing enterprises. 

While we are venturing the conviction that the com- 
munity newspaper’s position is unassailable because 
of the intensity of local interest in local thoughts and 
enterprises, we are flabbergasted to discover that the 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Press and the Sioux City (lIa.) 
Tribune, published in cities 90 miles apart, have con 
solidated, and that the Dakotans will henceforth have 
theirs news served from the corn groves of Lowa. 

The intending journalist is taught six questions that 
he should always ask. We suggest that he direct a 
seventh at himself: ‘‘ Whither goest thou?’’ 


Callaghan Crashes Through 
This is a story about Morley Callaghan (Toronto, 
24). 


lawyer. 


The point of it is that he will not become a 

He had planned to be one—after working on 
a Toronto newspaper for twenty, and then thirty dol- 
lars a week, and then suddenly getting fired five times 
in succession. 

Getting fired that often would make a lawyer out of 
any man. Callaghan (pronounced Calli-gan) even 
went so far as to support himself in law school by run- 
ning a lending library. But before he got very far, 
Scribner’s dug him out of the legal profession by buy- 
ing three of his short stories for publication in the 
magazine, fourteen more short stories for publication 
in book form, and a novel. 

**Callaghan,’’ says the Toronto University Goblin, 
‘has erashed through.’’ 

Vernon McKenzie, dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Washington, corrected a set 
of examination papers while flying from Chicago to 
San Francisco. He’s not the first professor to find 
himself up in the air trying to establish grades. 
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Bagging Literary Game in Europe 
(Continued from page 8) 
whether he could not switch over into the short story 
field; made an arrangement with E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim for a series of detective yarns; and managed to 
extract a promise from W. J. Locke that he would let 
us have a short story or two, even though it meant the 
interruption of the novel on which he was then very 
busily engaged. 

It is interesting to note how varied are the ways 
writers work. For example: Oppenheim works with 
the greatest ease and now, on the verge of his one 
hundredth book, he says his chief difficulty is not to 
write a novel every three weeks. He dictates to a 
very competent secretary, and walks up and down on 
the stretch of sward between his villa and the Cagnes 
golf course. He apparently finds it no task at all. 

W. J. Locke starts to write late at night and when 
dawn comes, feels well pleased if he has written so 
many as six hundred words. Vicente Blasco Ibanez— 
recently deceased—used to write laboriously and 
rather furiously, in Spanish of course, with a little 
stub of a pencil or a seratehy pen. Philip Gibbs 
pounds his out on the typewriter as he did in the old 
days when he was living the scenes of the ‘‘Street of 
Adventure. ’’ 

George Moore feels unable to start a story until he 
has found what he ealls the ‘‘melodie line.’’ John 
Buchan thinks up his stories frequently while deer 
hunting and then says, ‘‘There is nothing left to do 
but the writing!’’ A. S. M. Hutchison waits months 
and months before he gets the idea and inspiration 
which permit him to make a start. Thomas Burke 
gets all sorts of stories outlined in his mind, sans plot, 
and then he has to search for that essential ingredient. 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick toils indefatigably over a 
novel for two or three years. Edgar Wallace has 
turned out as many as ten or a dozen in a year, in ad- 
dition to acting as the successor to St. John Irvine as 
dramatie critic of the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ as racing spe- 
cialist for the ‘‘Star,’’ and writing short stories, 
magazine articles and a successful play ‘‘The Ringer’’ 
which ran one day short of a year in London! So, 
‘‘vou pays your money and you takes your choice.’’ 


So" E of the instructions I received seemed almost 
impossible to earry out. Others which seemed to 
present great difficulties proved to be amazingly easy. 
On one oceasion I was asked to loeate Michael Arlen 
and arrange to protect our interests in a contract 
which involved a very large sum of money. I did not 
know whether I would find Arlen amenable or not. 
I telephoned him at Frederick Londsdale’s country 
home, explained my identity and connection and after 
some little debate we agreed to meet that afternoon at 
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the Royal Automobile Club. I had heard that Arlen, 
after he made his big financial success with the ‘‘ Green 
Hat,’’ had ordered a Rolls Royce six inches longer 
than any other Rolls Royce in the world, and so of 
course I expected him to be a member of England’s 
largest automobile club. 

At the R. A. C. Michael Joseph, manager of the 
Curtis Brown agency, and Arlen’s authorized repre- 
sentative, joined us and we concluded our business 
very happily after an hour or so of discussion. 

As we came out Arlen said, ‘‘ Joseph, I didn’t know 
you belonged to the R. A. C.’’ 

Joseph retorted, ‘‘ Neither I do. 
must be a member.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Not I. I took it for granted Arlen would 


>? 


I guess McKenzie 


be 

We found that none of us was a member and we ef- 
feeted our retreat with such aplomb as we could. 

Reealling Arlen reminds me of what Robert Hichens 
told me about his encounter with him. A year or two 
ago Hichens was staying, as usual, at Biskra, Egypt, 
when Arlen came up, introduced himself and said 
abruptly : 

**Mr. Hichens 

“TYou"’ 

**Well, I am Michael Arlen.”’ 

Hichens, a bit taken back, said ‘‘Oh—ah—’’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. Hichens. I am an Armenian.’’ 

Hichens, still taken a little aback, said the only 
thing he could think of to say was, 

**Good God! I thought you were all massacred !’’ 

There is a difference of opinion as to whose epigram 
is the one which characterized Arlen as ‘‘ Every other 
inch a gentleman.’’ I think, however, that Beverly 
Nichols hands the feather to Noel Coward. 

Interesting things to do from day to day, and week 
after week fairly tumbled over each other. I had to 
take another trip to the Riviera and several trips to 
Paris, as well as to outlying portions of the British 
Isles. My time was, of course, seldom my own. There 
were no business hours, and I soon came to the conelu- 
sion that time spent in an office, apart from the hours 
necessary to handle correspondence and to keep an in- 
terview or two, was wasted. One should always be 
on the jump, meeting writers, looking over illustrators’ 
efforts, calling on publishers and agents and, general- 
ly, being where writers are gathered. 

One interesting, and in some ways rather difficult, 
assignment came about eighteen months ago when I 
was instructed to go to Mentone and see Ibanez, 
writer of the ‘‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’’ 
He had written a very interesting book on Christopher 
Columbus and his discovery of the New World. Un- 
fortunately—for purposes of serialization and moviei- 
zation—his book fell between the two stools of ro- 
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mance and history. The manuscript led us to draw 
the inevitable conclusion that it was not quite a 
romance and not quite a history—therefore would not 
be likely to serialize well. My instructions were to 
get Ibanez to rewrite the story and to persuade him to 
let the romance in his yarn predominate. 

Ibanez spoke no English. I speak no Spanish. And 
his French, although better than mine, was not any 
too adequate. So I arranged to take from Paris to 
Mentone as Peruvian, an artist from the Bazar Paris 
office, who spoke fluent Spanish and very fair English. 


W* arrived on the Riviera, called on Ibanez in his 
exotic cluster of oriental-like villas, most of 
them painted vivid shades of green, red and blue, and 
for two or three days spent most of our waking hours 
trying to persuade him to see our viewpoint. I was 
glad indeed that I had not depended upon my frag- 
mentary French. Think of the difficulty of trying to 
get across the idea that we wanted more “‘ periodic 
suspense interest,’’ for example, and to phrase that 
in comprehensible French ! 

In three or four days we had arranged what I 
thought was a passable compromise and I cabled a 
synopsis of our suggested arrangement to New York. 
The following day I received an answer from Ray 
Long which said in substance: 

**You have your instructions; stay there until you 
do it.’’ That is one valuable thing I learned, or re- 
learned under Ray Long. No impossible feats of ac- 
complishment are demanded. But, on the other hand, 
no ‘‘alibis’’ are taken. 

So back we went, Reynaldo Luza and I, and finally 
after a week’s argument—during which time I would 
sit there, as placidly as possible, while Luza and 
Ibanez talked Spanish, and Ibanez would sit there, 
not at all placidly, while Luza and I talked English— 
we came to an arrangement that was agreeable to all 
parties. The serial starts in Cosmopolitan this spring. 

Luza is recognized as one of the leading fashion 
artists in the world and discussions of the technical 
problems of novel writing were, until this Mentone 
expedition, entirely out of his sphere. But he did 
yeoman service and now, I imagine, he has added con- 
siderable to his knowledge of what an acceptable 
magazine serial should be. 

After finishing with Ibanez—and being almost fin- 
ished—around midnight or a little after, each night, 
we generally motored, at Luza’s urgent instigation, 
the twenty miles or so to Monte Carlo, there to see 
what fortune would bring us in the way of mental 
relaxation and financial profit in the Casino or the 
Sporting Club. Luza found that ‘‘shimmy’’ (chemin 
de fer) was a profitable game and when I found that 
zero was going to break the law of averages in my be- 
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half, to the extent of coming up, at the odds of thirty- 
five to one, three times out of four plays—well, alto- 
gether we thought it a very interesting trip. 

Such little commissions as trying to make A. S. M. 
Hutchinson write some more short stories; trying to 
keep several other writers, including the lovable and 
delightful Hichens, from writing too many short 
stories; chasing out to get apparently unprocurable 
stories; entertaining Anita Loos and her husband, 
John Emerson—these all fell in the day’s work. 

About the middle of 1927 I was recalled to New 
York to take the place of ‘‘Spike’’ Hunt, who had 
decided to buy a two thousand acre ranch next to the 
Prince of Wales’ ranch in Alberta and live on it at 
least a few months each year. 

On my way back to New York I stopped in at a 
Bohemian club in Toronto, frequented by writers, 
editors and artists, and I was asked to give a little talk 
about what I had been doing recently. 
sion, the club wag spoke up: 


At its conelu 


‘*Mae, may I ask you a question?’’ 
‘*Certainly, Henry.”’ 

**It’s just this: Do they pay you for doing this?’’ 
That is the way I feel about it. No year of my life 
has been more enjoyable or more profitable 
tainly no busier. 


and cer- 


But, should one really accept remuneration for do- 
ing what one so thoroughly enjoys? The 


have it! 


**ayes’”’ 





A Trade Magazine That Prints No Statistics 
(Continued from page 15) 

ing the kind of magazine he and I had dreamed about, 

I gave up a job paying more than the new place would 

be worth for several years. I the 


train I could afford to use, which proved to be a pas- 


boarded fastest 
senger, thank goodness and a friend: of 
hastened to the West Coast. 

The only thing that had been decided upon before 
I arrived was the paper stock. 


mine, and 


For the first time in 
my life I had a chance to do things I wanted to do. 

‘*We both want the same thing,’’ said Mr. Smith. 
‘Go ahead and do it.’’ 

Many editors, I suppose, have dreamed of a situa- 
tion like this, but few ever had it come their way. | 
had never believed such things really happen, except 
in the Rollo books or the movies. To be turned loose, 
told to select your own type faces, use the headlines 
you liked, order the euts liberally, make the dummy 
for the advertising solicitors to start with, decide on 
the cover picture, to learn that the cover belonged to 
you and not to the advertising department—something 
almost unheard-of in the industrial field—to be told 
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you need not print anything unless it had news or 
human interest value—such thrills come seldom in the 
lives of writing men! 

They came to me, and they meant so much that I 
thought of them as payment in full for all the selfish- 
ness, the nasty egotistical brow-beating and unpro- 
fessionalistic—is there such a word ?—heetoring I, in 
common with most of the eraft, have encountered 
along the way. 


HE first issue of Transportation came out in May, 

last year, too late to get much consideration in 
advertising budgets. But we had 100 pages, all of it 
editorial matter except six or seven of advertising. 
We came out as a ‘‘free selective’’ magazine. In the 
past, as in the present, transportation magazines had 
dealt only with steam railroads, and had depended 
upon those roads for liberal support in subscriptions 
in blocks for their employes. We asked for nothing 
except advertising. 

There are few ‘‘free selective’’ trade magazines in 
the country. The idea, being new, was difficult to get 
over at first. It couldn’t be done, we were assured. 
So we went ahead and did it. Perhaps you remember 
that when Marconi proposed the wireless system, some 
of the greatest scientific men in this country and 
Europe said it was impossible. The curvature of the 
earth, they said, was seven feet to the mile. To send 
a message a hundred miles, therefore, Marconi would 
need a tower of 700 feet high. 

‘*You can’t do it,’’ they said. So Marconi went 
right ahead and did it. 

It must be understood that magazines in profes- 
sional fields such as ours are limited in possible cireu- 
lation. In the ordinary steam railroad industry one 
would be perilously close to big money losses if one’s 
circulation passed the 10,000 mark. Furthermore, 
subscriptions are costly in themselves. I have known 
one technical magazine that paid more than $40 for 
many subscriptions, and never did get the cost down 
below $6.85 a copy, and the price of the publication 
was only four dollars. Why should we seek subserip- 
tions? 

It didn’t take long to convince the leading adver- 
tisers that our magazine was going to the persons in- 
terested in the products they advertised. Later we 
were able to prove that the buying and approving 
authorities were taking the magazine home with them, 
and reading it in the evening. Then, much to our as- 
tonishment, we began to receive subscriptions from all 
over the country, and I want to assure you that since 
those May days of 1927, subseriptions have been com- 
ing in regularly in every day’s mail. Without a word 
from us more than 1,500 such subscriptions have come 
from every state, and many from far countries. 
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We decided to discuss transportation in every 
phase—steam, electric, automotive, air and water. 
That’s what transportation means nowadays. But, 
obviously, it would not be possible to tell everything 
about such an extensive industry. Therefore, we talk 
about automotive, truck and bus development, avia- 
tion and steamship matters with relation to their pos- 
sible effect upon the business of steam railroads. All 
these subjects are filled with interest for every intel- 
ligent person, and every one of the subjects is, photo- 
graphically, a fine topie for illustration. 

The surprising fact of our policy is that we print no 
statistics! Furthermore, we use little of the ex- 
tremely technical material just as it comes to us. To 
prepare such matter for our magazine calls for un- 
imaginable labor, but the result is worth it. I know 
it is worth it, because word comes to us from many 
business sources testifying to the new interests we 
have awakened in otherwise dull things. 

We have regular writers in England, India, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and several other countries, who 
keep us supplied with the latest developments in trans- 
portation in their respective regions. Their contribu- 
tions, well illustrated, make extremely interesting 
reading. The result has been unsolicited subscrip- 
tions from persons who, doubtless, have bought 7'rans- 
portation on the stands in hotel lobbies and street 
corners. Which is unusual for a trade publication. 

These news stand sales surprised us from the be- 
ginning. What induced 120 persons, for instance, to 
buy this magazine on the stand in the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles? It must have been the cover that at- 
tracted them first, and then the headlines and il- 
lustrations, for surely all these purchasers were not 
railroad men. One of the news companies made a 
display of the magazine in a bank window, and after- 
ward it was impossible to supply enough copies for 
the stands. And this news stand sale continues. 
There is no money in such sales, of course, but the ad- 
vertising value must be worth a good bit. 

I have kept the climax for the last paragraph 
where it belongs. Most of the unsolicited subscrip- 
tions were for more than one year and cash came 
with all except a very few, and the largest part of our 
advertising contracts are for two and three years. Of 
course we had to go after them, or most of them, but 
we actually have contracts that came to us without 
solicitation. 

All of which is not to imply that statistics are unim- 
portant. They have their value, of course, but why 
should we print them only to learn that our magazine 
is filed for reference? Doesn’t the experiment we are 
conducting show that men like the human stories of 
achievement? It looks that way to the men on the in- 
side. 
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VICTOR HACKLER (Nebraska ’27) 
is in the Duluth Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. He went to Duluth from 
the Omaha News-Bee, where he was em- 
ployed after graduation last spring. 

* * * 

VERNON CARRIER (Wisconsin ’27) 
is reporting general news for the Madi- 
son Capital Times. P. Wheeler John- 
son (Wisconsin ’27) was recently re- 
called to take a position as reporter on 
the same paper, and Arthur 
(Wisconsin ’27) is also on the 
They just about make a quorum. 

* * * 

DAVID C. LEAVELL (Missouri ’Z8) 
is working for Hal Winsborough and 
Joe Herrin, Missouri Sigma Delta Chis, 
on their daily in Marshall, Texas. 

* 7 

RICHARD RAMEY (Illinois ’27) is 
sports editor of the Rockford (TIIl.) 
Register-Gazette. 

* * * 

WALLACE DAVIS (Texas) who has 
been on the editorial staff of the Gulf 
Publishing Co. over two years, is now in 
the Tulsa office. This company publishes 
three oil journals: the Oil Weekly, the 


Senske 
staff. 


Refiner and the Filling Station. JACK 
LOGAN (Texas) is on the editorial 
staff. His office is in Houston, where 
the journals are published. 
* * + 
JOE HENRY BREWER (Kansas 


26) is at present editor-in-chief of the 
Struthers (Ohio) Journal. 
* * 

ARTHUR WIESNER (Marquette ’21) 
is the financial editor of the Milwaukee 
Leader. Wiesner was the first president 
of the Marquette chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

* * * 

WALTER WILLEY (Indiana ’26) 
and THEODORE APPLEGATE (Indi- 
ana ’26) are members of the Indi- 
ana staff of the Associated Press. 

* * . 

DONALDSON B. THORBURN (Cali- 
fornia ’27) is doing ‘‘leg-work’’ for the 
San Francisco Call. He recently scored 
a ‘‘scoop’’ on the San Francisco Bay 
ferry disaster. He was aboard the craft 
and got a first-hand account of the 
tragedy. 

* + * 

LESTER SACK (Missouri ’27), presi- 

dent of his chapter in 1926, who attended 
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the conventions at 
Lawrence, 
San 
brother to 
correspondent 


Madison, Wis., 
now editor of 
Record. 


and 
the 
He is a 


Kan., is 
Antonio Jewish 
Leo R. Sack, Washington 
for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, whose story on campaign ex 
penditures in Pennsylvania had much 
to do with precipitating the Vare-Pep 
per-Pinchot slush fund investigation, 
which resulted in the unseating of Sena 
tor-elect Vare. Another brother, Alfred, 
is also with the Jewish Record. 
ao * * 

PAUL ZIMMERMAN (Nebraska ’27) 
is now with the Associated Press at St. 
Louis. During his last year in school 
he was night sports editor on the Lincoln 
State Journal, and later assistant tele 
graph editor. He went to St. 
early last. fall. 


Louis 


* * * 

OTIS L. WIESE (Wisconsin ’26) re 
cently attracted attention 
when he was selected as managing editor 
of McCall’s Magazine. 
dent of the 
senior year. 


nationwide 


Wiese was presi 


Wisconsin chapter in his 


DONALD H. CLARK (Grinnell) has 
purchased controlling interest in the 
Mid-Continent Banker, the St. Louis 
publication of which he is editor, from 
Clifford DePuy (Drake). 

* * * 

JOE HELFERT 
editing the 
erat. 


(Marquette ’21) is 
Seaver Dam (Wis.) Demo 
* * « 


WILLIAM E. 
27) is city 
(Calif.) Daily. 
desk work, at first on the 
(Calif.) News from the presidency of 
the California chapter. 


WARNE (California 
editor of the Calexico 
He stepped directly into 
Brawley 


* * . 

OSCAR I. LEIDING (Illinois ’27) 
reports on the Champaign (Ill.) News- 
Gazette. Leiding was treasurer of the 
Illinois chapter and chief editorial 
writer of The Daily Illini his last year 
in school. 

* * * 


LAWRENCE ‘‘SCRUBBY’’ CUTLER 
(Kansas ’27), last year’s president of 
Sigma Delta Chi and representative to 


the national convention at Madison, is 
with the Delaware Ledger, Newark, 
Del. 
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JULIUS FRANDSEN (Nebraska ’27) 
is on the copy desk of the Springfield 


(Mass.) Republican. He joined the Re 


publican staff after graduation last 
June, 
* * - 
RUSSELL THACKERAY (Kansas 
State ’27) is reporting general and 
federal court news on the Memphis 


(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 


* * 7 
IRVING L. DILLIARD (Illinois ’27) 
beat for the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, a job he has held since gradua 
tion, 


travels a 


* * * 

GEORGE KUNKEL (Missouri ’27) is 
editing the Sikeston, Mo. 
George slid from the class-room seat into 
the editorial chair. 


Standard in 


* * * 


JOHN WHITAKER (Missouri ’27) is 

with the United Press in Chicago. 
. * . 

JOHN JOSEPH SHINNERS (Mar 
quette ’29) signed a contract with Con 
nie Mack’s Philadelphia ball elub short 
ly before he was initiated into the Mar 
quette chapter, Feb. 5, 1928. Shinners 
will report to the Macks in June, but in 
after the ball 
A 6 foot 5 inch youth, Shinners 
the tallest the 
majors this year. He is sports editor of 
Tribune 


tends to return to school 
season, 
will be outfielder in 


the Marquette and expects to 


this trade after he has finished 


his baseball days. 


follow 
He is a nephew of 
Ralph Shinners, former Giant star. 

* * * 

EDWARD MORROW (Nebraska ’27) 
the World 
Herald. He was formerly on the copy 
desk of the Lincoln Star. MARION 
STANLEY (Nebraska ’26) is also on 
the staff of the Omaha World-Herald. 

* * * 

PROF. R. W. PENCE, adviser for the 
DePauw chapter,is spending a semester’s 
Glendale, Calif. 
While there, he intends to complete his 
book, ‘‘ English Composition for Fresh 
men,’’ Prof. Pence’s latest book, 
‘‘Dramas by Present-Day Authors,’’ 
just published, has already been adopted 
in leading courses in the drama through 


out the country. 
* * + 


LEE WOODS (Texas) is a 
for the Galveston News. 


1907 


is a reporter on Omaha 


leave of absence in 


reporter 


7 
we) 
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VOLTA A. TORREY (Nebraska ’26) 
is on the copy desk at the Omaha World- 
Herald after extensive travels in news- 
paperdom. He was with the Seripps- 
Howard organization for about a year 
and a half, working on papers in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Indiana, and 
Ohio. 

* * * 

GLENN FERRIS (Kansas State ’27) 
is in the advertising department of the 
Capper Publications at St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferris took this position after working 
for a year as publicity agent in the Kan- 
sas State extension office. 

* * * 

FRED CROWELL (lowa State ’28) 
has stayed out of college this year to 
report for the Cedar Falls Record. 

* * 7. 

O. T. GRISWOLD (Cornell ’26) is re- 
porting for the Niagara Falls branch of 
the Buffalo Evening News. When he 
went to Niagara Falls he left the Cor- 
nell chapter sorely in need of a comedian. 

>. * . 

DAVID LEAVELL (Missouri ’27) is 
city editor of the Marshall (Tex.) 
News. Leavell secretary of the 
Missouri chapter during his senior year. 

* * + 

BASIL WALTERS (Indiana), 
formerly telegraph editor for the Mil- 
waukee Journal, is now news editor of 
the Des Moines Tribune-Capital. 

* 7 * 

WILLIAM E. BECHTOLD 
27) is with the Associated 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


KENNETH W. CASH (Iowa State 
27) is on the editorial staff of the 
lowa Homestead, at Des Moines. John 
Thompson, associate member from this 
chapter, is editor of the Homestead. 

* * 7 

GLENN BUCK (Nebraska ’27) is 
associate editor of the Nebraska Farm- 
er, published at Lincoln, Neb. The edi- 
tor is S. R. MeKelvie, former governor 
of Nebraska and prominently mentioned 
recently as a possible successor of Jar- 
dine. 


was 


(Illinois 
Press in 


* > * 


JAMES SHROPSHIRE, one of the 

charter members of the Kentucky chap- 
ter, was elected president of the Ken- 
tucky Intercollegiate Press association 
early in February, when delegates of 
seven Kentucky universities and colleges 
met in Lexington as the guests of the 
University of Kentucky and the Ken- 
tucky chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
> * >. 
HALSTEAD (Indiana 
’27) is preparing for theatrical work 
and criticism. He is attending the 
Academy of Fine Arts in New York 
City, and is living at the International 
House. 
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L. W. YOUNGER (Kansas State ’27) 
is city editor of the Manhattan (Kan.) 
Evening Mercury. 


* * _ 


W. J. WATERS (Cornell ’27) is re- 

porting for the Ithaca Journal News. 
* * * 

KING WILKIN (California ’27) is 
reporting campus sports news for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, besides work- 
ing in the Associated Student’s News 
Bureau and acting as a teaching fellow 
in the department of journalistic studies. 
He married early in February. 

- * * 

LLOYD GREGORY (Texas) is sports 
editor of the Houston Post-Dispatch. 
He is a former instructor in the journal- 
ism department of the university. 

* * * 

MARK CRAMER (Iowa State ’27) is 
handling publicity and advertising for 
the Mason City Tile Co. 

* * * 

GLENN D. MATHEWS (Grinnell as- 
sociate), editor of the Trans-Mississippi 
Banker, has recently purchased all the 
stock of the publication, thereby taking 
it out of the DePuy string of publica- 
tions and making it a purely Kansas 
City enterprise. 


* * * 
SAM JOHNSON (Texas), former 
editor of The Daily Texan, student 


newspaper at the University of Texas, 
is on the reportorial staff of the Houston 
Post-Dispatch. GRANVILLE PRICE 
(Texas), another former editor of The 
Daily Texan, is working at the telegraph 
desk of the Galveston News. 


* * . 


JACK CEJNAR (Nebraska ’21) is 
chief of the Indianapolis bureau of the 
International News Service. 

. * * 

CHESLY L. MANLY (Missouri ’27) 
is reporting for the Milwaukee Journal. 
* +. * 

JAMES POWERS (Marquette ’24) 
was New York sporting editor for 
N. E. A. service before becoming identi- 
fied with the Central Press association. 
While with N. E. A., Powers covered 
the training camps and the champion- 
ship fight between Gene Tunney and 

Jack Dempsey. 


* a * 


JOHN M. MOORE § (California 
727) has forsaken the black pencil of 
newspaper work for the glistening 
scalpel of the medical student. He is at 
present enrolled in the University of 
California Medical School. 


* * * 


LLOYD D. GLADFELTER (Wiscon- 
sin ’26) has returned to Madison as 
permanent correspondent in charge of 
the Madison bureau of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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MILES W. ‘‘PEG’’ VAUGHAN 
(Kansas 715), formerly in the Kansas 
journalism department, now has charge 
of the Far East service for the United 
Press in Tokio. His main work, the 
past year, has been in connection with 
the uprisings in that section of the 
world. Pretty hot country over there, 
but ‘‘Peg’’ can handle it. 

* * * 

FRED SHIDELER (Kansas State 
27) is telegraph editor on the Wichita 
Morning Eagle. 


ROBERT N. LASCH (Nebraska ’28) 
was chosen last fall as the next Rhodes 
scholar from Nebraska. He will sail 
for Oxford next fall to enter Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, being one of the two 
American studenfS who will be admitted 
to Oriel College next year. Arrival of 
Lasch in England will make both of 
Nebraska’s Rhodes scholars members of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Hugh Cox (Nebraska 
726) is in attendance at Oxford now. 

* * * 

TOM MAHONEY (Missouri ’27) has 
been made city editor of the El Paso 
Post. Jack Moffett, who received his 
degree from Missouri in February, is on 
his reportorial staff. 


* * * 


SAM B. McCOOL (Missouri ’26) is 
now Associated Press correspondent in 
Lansing, Mich., following eighteen 
months of newspaper work in Tampico, 
Mexico. Chadbourne M. Wallin (Mis- 
souri) is his rival—the Lansing cor- 
respondent for the United Press. 

* * * 

IVAN BENSON, assistant professor 
of journalism at Kansas University has 
accepted a position as assistant in- 
structor in journalism at the University 
of Southern California. He was one of 
the outstanding workers for Sigma Delta 
Chi’s thirteenth annual convention, held 
in Lawrence last November. At Cali- 
fornia, next September, he will work 
under Roy L. French, last year’s nation 
al president of Sigma Delta Chi. 

« = * 

R. L. YOUNGMAN (Kansas State 
728) is advertising manager for the 
Manhattan (Kan.) Morning Chronicle. 
Youngman was president of the Man- 
hattan chapter last year. 


* * * 


LESTER ZIFFREN (Missouri ’27) 
is night manager of the United Press 
bureau in Kansas City. 

* * * 

KENNETH KRAMER (DePauw ’27) 
is on the staff of the Atascadero (Calif.) 
News. Kramer was formerly editor-in- 
chief of the DePauw. 

* * * 

FRED B. JESKE (Missouri ’27) is a 
reporter on the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
erat. 
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| Undergraduate Chapters—Hold That 


Professional Meeting N this age of healthy competition, success cannot be 
/ Here are the men anna ~ Sigma Delta Chi’s Speakers’ Bureau— attained through ordinary channels of service. Fair | 
men active in journalism—who are willing to accept y invitation. i i iv | 
Write some of them, today. The head of the heouae x Walter Hum: apy quick delivery, and honorable methods are all 
phrey, Fort Worth Press. of vital necessity. Yet there exists a phase equally im- 
U. L. McCall, superintendent, southern division of Associated Press, . 
Atlanta, Georgia. portant, that of a personal interest and trust between 





Donald H. Clark, publisher, Mid-Continent Banker, St. Louis. 

Bristow Adams, director of publications, Cornell University, Ithaca, | 
New York. 

Paul Block, publisher. and owner, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Toled | 
Blade, Newark Star-Eagle, Lancaster New Era, and Duluth Herald, 
257 Park Ave., New York City. 


the manufacturer and purchaser. It must bring a will- 
ing acceptance, at face value, of the word of an indi- 
vidual or chapter. 


Henry ; Allen, publisher, Wichita Beacon. Our entire organization has been taught that the cus- 
gar I. Cutter, superintendent, central division, Associate ress, | ——- : : 
Chicago. si0 sociated Press tomer is always right. Perhaps there have been times 
Charles Dillon, managing editor, Transbortation, Los Angel I i 2 ¢ : 
- . ng editor, , Los geles. | when, in the course 3, we may hav 
George B. Parker, editor-in-chief, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 250 ‘ . , se of developments, “ — have been 
ne ag ram gebliches and owner, Editor and Publisher, right. But right or wrong, we hold a firm belief in the 
ar ve., ew Yor ity. ; -oritv of cA ww 
Henr Z. Mitchell, editor, Daily Pioneer and Weekly Sentinel, integrity of those whom we serve. 
Bemidji, Minn. | ° ° ‘ 
Peter Hamilton, business manager, the News, Oklahoma City. Impassive business methods may have their advan- 
. - organ, editor and blisher, tchins Ka " News- fag 4 . 
Hereld. & publisher, Hutchinson (Kans.) News | tages. Yet our records of annual growth might prove | 
New York. that our policy, old-fashi it i y i 
} ‘ ie Tire : ; ned s, mz y 
Roy L. French, director of journalism, University of Southern Cali- | Ps i a eS Mey be ree, 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. | after all 
Fred P. Mann, Sr., store owner and house organ publisher, Devil’s | 
Lake, N 


. D. 
James A. Stuart, managing editor, the Indianapolis Star. L G BALFOl IR 
George F. Pierrot, managing editor, the American Boy, Detroit, Mich. e * . 


ha M. Reck, assistant managing editor, American Boy, Detroit. } 
p urner, assistant news manager, United Press, New York City. | ATTT.E TQ : 
Hugh Baillie, vice-president and general business manager, United ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Press, New York City. 
Robert J. Bender, vice-president in charge of news, United Press, Sole Official Jewelers to Sigma Delta Chi 
New York City. 
Karl Bickel, president, United Press, New York City. | 


E. E. Cook, editor, Columbus Citizen. BRANCH OFFICES 
Collec erewente, Seed of technical journalism department, Iowa State | Boson Kansas City RICHMOND Des MoINEs 

’ , ° , , ‘ = g | 

Marvin H. Creager, managing editor, the Milwaukee Journal. | atl York a ANN ARBOR San FRANCISCO } 
Clifford De Puy, publisher, Northwestern Banker, Des Moines, Iowa. | teins ASHINGTON DALLAS Los ANGELES 

Lee A White, editorial executive, Detroit News PHILADELPHIA CoLuMBuUS ITHACA SEATTLE | 

Paul Cowles, superintendent, western division, Associated Press, San PITTSBURGH ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS State CoLLe 

GE 


Wilfred B. Shaw, general secretary and editor, Michigan Alumni : : a - ___— 

Association, Ann Arbor. 
dward T. Leach, editor, Rocky Mountain News, Denver Eveniny 

News. 

William A. Simonds, news and publicity director, Ford Motor Co., . . . = — 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Hilton U. Brown, chairman, board of directors, the News, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

I. b. Carson, special advertising representative, N. W. Ayer and Son 
Philadelphia. 

. N. Flint, chairman, department of journalism, University of Kan 

sas, Lawrence. 

J. W. Piercy, director, department of journalism, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington. 

Lawrence W. Murphy, acting director, School of Journalism, Uni 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

William S. Maulsby, head, department of journalism, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Franklin E. Bump, Jr., head, department of journalism, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Vernon McKenzie, dean, school of journalism, University of Wash- 





Francisco. 








Roaming | 
Journalists | 





W HEREVER you go, whether you 


move to the rooming house | 
| 


ington, Seattle. > 7) > 
veanley Whitaker, manager, Oklahoma-Texas-Louisiana division, tag 7 street or get an assignment 
Jnite rese, Dallas. be yx > : : 
Charlton Glaird, head, department of journalism, Drake University, | In tar-o Hong Kong, the Quill will 
Des Moines, lowa. follow you 4 ‘ ’ | 


Thomas F. Butler, traveling secretary, Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity, 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


T. Hawley Tapping, former president, Sigma Delta Chi, field secre- ° 
tary for the University of Michigan Alumni Association, Ann Arbor, Provided that you send Us your 


ich. 


Edwin Moss Williams, United Press bureau manager, Kansas City. / | 
K. D. Gilmore, bureau manager, United Press, Atlanta, Ga. new address! 

Gilbert M. Glayton, bureau manager, United Press, Chicago, Ill. a 

Ring Fy Bartholomew, bureau manager, United Press, San Fran- | Use the form below or simply a 
cisco, if. - 

Charles B. McCabe, district manager, United Press, Cleveland, Ohio. postal card. 


C. E. Rogers, director, department of journalism, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan. 
Paul J. Thompson, director, school of journalism, University of 
Tet —s P ‘ - 
: illard Ridings, head, department of journalism, Texas Christian : : : 
University, Fort Werth. | Quill Circulation Department 
John H. Sorrells, editor, the Press, Fort Worth, Texas. 836 Exchange Ave. 
Carl Magee, editor, the News, Oklahoma City, Okla. | Chi Il 
Ward A. Neff, publisher, Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago, IIl. | icago, . 
Robert Y. Kerr, field editor, American Lumberman, Chicago, IIl. 
Robert B. Tarr, city editor, the Press, Pontiac, Mich. Name 
Maurice Ryan, editor, Devil’s Lake (N. D.) World. 
Edwin V. O’Neel, Indianapolis Times. 


Willis J. Abbott, editor, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. EDD 9:c4vs0ud dene neeneess 
A. Gayle Waldrop, acting head, department of journalism, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. New Address 
G. D. Mathews, editor, Trans-Mississippi Banker, Kansas City, Mo. FREDO E EEE R OREO AD LOPS AOE E BO 9 0 « 





R. W. Moorhead, editor, Northwestern Banker, Des Moines. 
G. A. Snider, associate publisher, Northwestern Banker, Des Moines. ' 


























Puts the Right Man 
In the Right Place 


Sigma Delta Chi Men Are Obtaining Good Positions 
Through the Personnel Bureau 


Seven Men Were Placed During the Past Month 


THERS will be placed as a result of negotiations already under way. 
Have you landed your job? Journalism as a profession is constantly 
calling for new material. Sigma Delta Chi men are the logical source of this 
material. Openings in the newspaper, magazine and publicity fields are be- 
ing reported daily. Are you in line to receive notices of these openings? If 
not, REGISTER TODAY! 


MPLOYERS are attesting to the value of this service and are relying up- 

on it with increasing frequency. Once served and they call upon us 

again. And why not? Where else could they make so ready a contact with 

men TRAINED in journalistic lines, or men with the energy and ambition 
of those in Sigma Delta Chi? 


THERE IS A JOB FOR YOU 


HE Personnel Bureau opens up new opportunities. Perhaps you are not 

satisfied with your present job, you are not moving up fast enough or 

you would like a change of location. Registration fee is One Dollar. No 
other cost until served. For information write: 


Personnel Bureau 


John G. Earhart, Director 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














